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MRs. FIZZLEBURY’S NEW GIRL. 
We continue in this issue the amusing story of MRS 
FIZZLEBURY’S NEW GIRL,” by Mr. R. J. pe Corvova, 


which was begun last week in our Holiday Supplement 


The author's skillful narrative is invested with a special! 
charm by the humorous atmosphere in which the char 
acters are enveloped, and their experiences and tribula 
tions will be found to be very appropriate reading for this 


cheerful season. 


SIXTY DAYS OF CONGRESS. 
FTER a continuous session of two 
months, Congress took a recess for 
+4 the holidays. Called for a special ses- 
sion, with the recognized purpose of meet- 
ing the nation’s obligations to the Army 
and Navy, it should have attended solely 
to this business and then adjourned until 
the time for the regularsession. This was 
what the President contemplated in the 
call, under which the special session con- 
vened. The country needed rest from any- 
thing like political or financial excitement. 
All questions of partisanship ought to have 
been put over to such time as they were 
naturally evoked by the proceedings of 
the regular session. 

It is a pity that such a plentiful lack 
of wisdom was manifested in the House as 
to lead it to embarrass the new Congress 
at once by the questions that had most dis- 
quieted its predecessor. No sooner had the 
special session opened than an attempt 
was made to rush through—almost without 
debate—a Bill providing for the remone- 
tization of silver, and to follow it up by a 
Bill to repeal the Act providing for the 
resumption of specie payments on January 
Ist, 1879. This opened the floodgates of 
debate. The whole financial interests of 
the country were thus made the football of 
angry politicians who did not understand 
the first principles of political economy. 
At once our bonds felt the blow, and an end 
was put to all funding operations. The 
whole country was also plunged into a 
fever of excitement, and all business inter- 
ests were embarrassed. Yet the silver fan- 
atics kept on with their evil work, and at 
this time the professional politicians began 
to rub up old partisan sores. The Repub- 
lican Senators insisted upon seating Kel- 
logg, though they well knew that he had 
never been legally elected Senator from 
Louisiana, and this dragged in the cases of 
Butler and Eustis. Concerning the history 
of that struggle we have already spoken, 
and we simply mention it here in order to 
show the madness that ruled the hour at 
Washington, and the utter disregard mani- 
fested on all sides for the real interests of 
the country. This showed itself again in 
the bitter battle over the nominations made 
to promote reform of the Civil Service at 
New York—a battle in which rank parti- 
sanship was the only consideration, and 
personal politics the overruling sentiment. 
These causes combined to give us a con- 
tinuous session of sixty days, marked by 
more extreme bitterness of debate than 
has been heard for many a year, and this 
bitterness is the more to be lamented be- 
cause the country needs now all the biess- 
ings that peace and pacification can bring. 

A brief review of the work of sixty days 
of Congress will show how barr@fi of good 
fruit that period of legislation has been. 
The people longed for rest, but only excite- 
ment has been their portion. The resolu- 
tion of Senator Stanley Matthews, insisting 
that the Government has the right to pay 
its debt in silver, though its promise to pay 
in goid is a matter of record, is the smol- 
dering torch that may create a general con- 
flagration. The country stands in an atti- 
tude of anxious expectancy now, dreading 
the future and the woes it may bring 
through legislative mistakes. 
to have been avoided, and the whole dis- 
cussion should have been postponed until 
after the holidays. A wise statesmanship 
would have secured this result. But the 
mania of the average Congressman nowa- 
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| days is to keep himself before the public 
by some sensational device. If he cannot 
| bring up some startling theory of finance, 
|or make some distressing partisan move, 

he is apt to address himself to the costly 
| and unsatisfactory task of investigation. 


There have been resolutions introduced, in 


- | the last few weeks, to investigate the work- 


| ings of the Executive branch of the Govy- 
| ernment, and to see if there is a peg 
|} anywhere on which to hang charges that 
shall lead to a change, and, perhaps, to 
new appointments. There seems to be a 
kind of devout belief among Congressmen 
| that to press such a resolution argues 
| honesty and industry on the part of the 
| mover, and will infallibly lead to honor- 
|able promotion. At any rate, it adds to 
| individual importance, and keeps somebody 
|in a flutter. Much of the same kidney are 
the various resolutions to inquire into the 
| modes and results of Presidential elections, 
}and otherwise to tinker with the much- 
abused Constitution of the United States. 
Looking from the tasks thus laid out in 
the past sixty days for future work, the 
| quiet, industrious citizen gathers no great 
hope for his pocket or the public purse. 
Agitation seems to be the established rule 
of the hour. 

There ought to be some way of letting 





This ought | 


the Senator and Representative of the 
period understand thatthe people do not like 
this way of transacting the business of the 
country. Men are not sent to Washington 
in order to tax their ingenuity by making 
a series of wild experiments, but to pass 
such laws and take such action as the exi- 
gencies of the cuse demand. What the 
country now needs is that her currency, 
her politics and her purse shall be let se- 
verely alone. Thepublic finances, political 
parties, and even the revenues, will take 
good care of themselves, and will be all the 
better foran absence of intermeddling. If 
Congress, by the 4th of March, will undo 
all the mischief caused in its sixty days’ 
session, and will do no more, its members 
will fairly earn the thanks of their con- 
stituents. 


CHURCH DEBTS. 


HE Church of the Holy Trinity, in this 
city, has been the latest scene of the 
efforts of Mr. Edward Kimball, the church- 
debt extinguisher. Mr. Kimball had pre- 
viously been remarkably successful in 
clearing up ecclesiastical account-books, 
notably in the case of the Shepard Congre- 
gational Church in Cambridge, which was 
nearly crushed by an indebtedness of some 
$75,000. His method of work is peculiar. 
He first says, for instance, ‘‘ Let us see if 
ten men cannot be found who will subscribe 
$3,000 each; I myself will be one of the 
ten.”” When such an amount is forthcoming, 
a similar procedure follows in smaller 
sums, until the extinguishment of the 
whole is effected. As a rule, the sums 
secured are payable only on condition that 
the whole be raised; and thus the few are 
assured that they need not bear the burdens 
of the many. There are several objections 
to be made against this novel method of 
reducing the indebtedness of religious 
organizations. In the first place, umier the 
spur of the moment it is very easy for 
honest, but impulsive and over-generous, 
donors to pledge sums which they ought not 
to afford in these days, when prudence in 
every business transaction is a cardinal 
virtue. Then, too, Mr. Kimball is under- 
stood to be a poor man, and his personal 
pledges merely mean that he will raise the 
money somehow. Of course a church will 
be only too glad to repay $10,000 if $90,000 
be thereby secured. Some have also urged 
that the system encourages the great evil 
of church debts by the very ease of their 
removal. But these debts were, for the 
most part, honestly incurred in a period of 
plenty, and we are sure the churches will 
not soon repeat their error. Tothem we may 
say, in the verdict of the backwoods jury, 
‘* Not guilty, but don’t do it again.” 


ART CULTURE FOR WOMEN. 

r is a gratifying symptom of the progress 

of the times that the art instinct is at 
present fairly awakened among American 
women. Everywhere they are heard from 
as students, teachers or professors of some 
branch of art. Thirty years ago, although 
women were admitted to the schooi of the 
National Academy of Design, compara- 
tively few availed themselves of its privi- 
leges. Later, however, they began to feel 
the imperative need of a School of Art es- 
pecially designed for women, and, after 
many consultations, devised the means of 
supplying the want. Through the efforts of 
Miss Mary Hamilton, Mrs.Jonathan Sturges, 
Mrs. George Curtis, Miss Eliza Hosack, 
and other ladies, the ‘‘School of Design for 
| Women” was established, and commenced 
its work in the year 1852 at the corner of 
Broadway and Broome Street. After sevy- 
eral years of successful operation they 
moved into the building of the Cooper 
Union, then recently completed, and have 





remained there to the present day—‘‘ seven 
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rooms being devoted to their use for ever.” | fidence. 


As women progressed from pupils to stu- 
dents, and from students to professional 
artists, they felt the need of still larger 
privileges than a School of Art could afford 
them; as for instance, increased facilities 
for study from the life, a central point of 


union and reference where lectures, discus- | 


sions and readings on subjects pertaining 
to the advancement of art might be given. 
Mrs. Mary 8. Pope and Mrs. Henry Peters 
Gray, both professional artists, became 
zealous workers in the cause, and in 1867 
founded the present well-known ‘ Ladies’ 
Art Assuciation.’’ One of the immediate 
steps taken by this Society was the form- 
ation of a Life Class for its members—the 
first of its kind organized in this city. It 
held one session a week, during which none 
but art-students and artist-members of the 
society were present. Following in the 
wake of the ‘‘Ladies’ Art Association,” 
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If such officers establish a custom 
which conflicts with an existing statute, 
and by virtue of the authority invested in 
them compel compliance, the law, like an 
individual, should be bound by the acts of 
its agents, so as to protect the victims of 
such agents’ incompetency or ignorance. 
Though, technically, the Excise Law has 
been broken, the fact that the trangressors 
have complied with the statute, as inter- 
preted by those in authority, and that so 
many have become the victims of misplaced 
confidence, is an argument in favor of the 
absence of all intent to evade the law, and 
should be taken into consideration in the 
treatment of the question. Another fact 
not to be overlooked is, that self-interest 
demanded a strict compliance with the law, 


| and that, by itself, would have secured obe- 


dience to its demands had not a misap- 
prehension as to its true meaning existed. 


Aside from the question of presumed in- 


there sprung up another, now known as the | 


‘* Art-Students’ League,’’ and composed of 
members from the School of the National 


Academy of Design and members of the} 


‘* Ladies’ Art Association,” who, desiring 


to have daily opportunity for study from the | 
life, resolved to club together and procure | 
models and art-accessories for daily ses- | 


At the rooms of the 
in Fifth Avenue, Evening Life, 
Portrait, Sketch and Composi- 
are now furnishing advan- 


sions. 
League,” 
Day Life, 
tion Classes 


** Art-Students’ | 


tages to women not procurable abroad. A | 
test for capacity, drawing a full-length | 


figure from cast or life, is required for ad- 
mission to the Life Classes. Mrs. Julia 


Elder Baker and Miss Mary Monks were | 


instrumental in organizing the League. In 
fact, all the practical Schools of Art in New 
York owe their establishment chiefly to 
the efforts of women. 
Society of New York, the latest art organi- 
zation, which is probably an outgrowth of 
the ‘‘ Ladies’ Art Association,” has sprung 
almost at a bound into popular favor. This 
rapid rise is attributable more to the Loan 
Exhibition, now in progress, than to any 
work the Society could have possibly ac- 
complished in so short a time. The Society 
has certainly done a great work in collect- 
ing the bewildering mass of rare and 
beautiful objects, which need only classifi- 
cation as to date, style, and so forth, to 
make them invaluable to the student of 
art as models for study of form and color 
and comparison. Whether this Society 
will hereafter found a successful School 
of Art, or remain as at present a sort of 
Art Gommission House, remains for the 
future to develop. In the four practical 
Schools of Art in New York City, namely, 
the School of the National Academy of 
Design, the Cooper School of Design 
(for women), the Ladies’ Art Association 
and the Art-Students’ League, women now 
study and practice drawing and painting 
from the life; figure, portrait, landscape 
and flower painting ; mechanical and orna- 
mental drawing; engraving, ceramic deco- 
ration; modeling in clay and sculpture. 
The festival given by the Sorosis last week 
in honor of the foundation of Art Schools 
for women, in New York City, is significant 
of the fact that women are now working 
together with ‘‘a will and a way” for the 
advancement of their sex, and was a grace- 
ful act of courtesy extended by the Sister- 
hood of the Pen to the Sisterhood of the 
Pencil. 


THE NEW YORK EXCISE LAW. 


HE injustice that may be done under 

cover of the law has been well illus- 
trated in the recent course taken by the 
authorities in the suppression of the liquor 
traffic in New York, by suddenly enforcing a 
law which had stood for yearsa dead letter 
on the statute-books. Without entering 
into the merits of the question, whether 
the sale of liquor should ors uld not be 
prohibited, it is worth while to inquire 
whether sc spasm lic an execution of the 
law is dictated by wisdom. The character 
of the business or the reputation of its 
supporters can in no way affect the ques- 
tion, whether justice is subserved or re- 
tarded by so irregular a proceeding. That 
a law should be in existence for years, and 
its observance not enforced, is a blot upon 
the escutcheon of administrative justice; 
but that the law should now be sprung like 
a trap upon a Jarge number of heretofore 
presumed law-abiding citizens, is to drag 
the robes of justice into shame. The fail- 
ure of subsequent legislation to repeal a 
law more noted in the breach than in the 
observance, has left it a stumbling-block 
in the way of not only those whose busi- 
ness brings them within its provisions, but 
also those whose duty it is to see to the 
carrying into effect of its purposes. While 
it may be freely admitted that it is the duty 
of every person to know the law and obey 
it, it is even more the duty of public of- 
ficers to be familiar with its principles and 
the proper way of enforcing their recogni- 
tion. When, however, the latter fail to 


know their duty, or neglect to perform it, | 
an excuse is not wanting for those who 
have acted upon the belief, that an official 
interpretation of the law is worthy of cou- 


The Decorative Art | 


nocence on the part of the offenders, it is 
well to consider the effect that this sudden 
execution of a long-neglected law will 
have upon the minds of the people gen- 
erally. Will good result from so severe a 
method of dispensing justice? To all, 
unless a few fanaties and bigots, whose 
sense of justice is overridden by the one 
particular hobby they are astride of, the 
answer will present itself in the negative. 
Prosecution for evasion of law is one 
thing, while persecution under color of 
law is another and far different thing; the 
former will receive the sanction of every 
right-minded citizen, while the latter will 
awaken sympathy and excite resentment. 
The vindication of law is always to be de- 
sired, but never at the expense of justice. 
The sense of fairness, which, in no country 
more than this, appeals to the public mind, 
demands that, in the execution of the law, 
moderation and not severity should be 


| displayed. 





THE ‘‘ HURON” VERDICT. 


i i E Naval Court of Inquiry in the //vron 
- disaster has published its finding. Their 
couclusions are that the vessel was stanch 
and seaworthy; that Commander Ryan was 
primarily responsible for her loss, and that 
Lieutenant Palmer, the navigating officer, 
made errors in navigation; also that the 
deck officers, on the night of her loss, 
might have been at fault in not ascertain- 
ing the accuracy of the perpendicular 
soundings reported to them from time to 
time. They say the commanding officer of 
a vessel is its supreme authority, and that 
if any accident occurs by reason of his not 
having ascertained accurately the deflec- 
tions of the compass from any influence of 
the ship itself, he must be held responsible 
for that want of care. The court finds that 
no other officer or man on the vessel was 
responsible for the disaster, but the im- 
putation of inefficiency, as above stated, is 
alarmingly comprehensive. To allay the 
apprehensions, however, of those who 
might regard the verdict as pointing toa 
decay of seamanship in the United States 
Navy, the court finds, in conclusion, that no 
one of the survivors of the wreck has any 
complaint to make against any man or 
officer upon the vessel for want of hearty 
co-operation or loyal assistance in the 
midst of the perils which surrounded them, 
and that every man was cool, ready, will- 
ing, and brave, up to the last moment. 


Is 1T true that New York is gradually 
losing her supremacy as the commercial 
emporium of the country ? Recent dissen- 
sions between the coffee-dealers of Cincin- 
nati and New York have brought to light the 
fact that the tide of trade in that commo- 
dity is turning very rapidly to the South; 
at least one-half of the coffee purchased 
for the first-named market being now 
bought in Mobile and New Orleans. The 
dealers say they can buy more cheaply in 
the South, from the fact that those ports 
are nearer to Rio, and also that they there 
buy direct from the importers, saving the 
percentage formerly paid to New York job- 
bers. The St. Louis and Pittsburgh dealers 
are also buying largely in the South now. 
The fact that these three points annually 
buy over three hundred thousand bags of 
coffee makes this a matter of considerable 
interest to the dealers of the South. 


TASTE IN AMERICAN HOMES. 


ee homes have become a synonym 
for hearty household comfort the world 
over, and have in turn, by the very excel- 
lence of this result, become powerful fac- 
tors in the history of civilization. 

The patriarchal family, the clan, the 
feudal family, are discussed by Guizot in 
his history, and the influence on civiliza- 
tion demonstrated of the feudal family, 
wherein woman became elevated to a 
higher position of regard in the family 
arrangement. But in the English family, 
and in general modern family life, woman is 
still further advanced, and an entire king- 
dom is bestowed upon her in the domestic 
economy. ‘Taine distinguishes the family 
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on English soil and on the French, and re- | 
minds us of another element of strength in 
the English home traditions. The strict 
marital devotedness of the Germanic tribes 
described by Tacitus, among whom an un- 
faithful wife was expected to kill herself 
or to be slain by the knives of her compan- 
ions, has not failed to impress itself upon 
the character of their descendants, and with 
bravery and gloom and the love of 
Slaughter, mixed devotion and tender- 
towards the family. Madame de 
finds the same devotion in the Ger- | 
man character, and Taine only concurs with 
her in contradistinguishing the French 
social economy as seeking, on the other 
hand, honor and entertainment rather. 
Just as conversation is used for different 
purposes by the two nations, German and 
French—by the one to reason and instruct 
tiatter at what cost of endurance and 
telium; by the French, an art to 
charm, as a means of high pleasures, re- 
gardless of the advancement of a theory or 
the application of a moral. 

As the household is presented with such 
different national ideas, it must be that 
household art must, if true art, be equally 
diverse. It is useless, in these days of | 
raging for style in decorative household 
art, to hope to attain any valuable lasting 
results except in the way all true results 
are attained, not by imitating nor by follow- 
ing a rabble, refined or otherwise, but by 
development of what is always within the 
feeling heart. It is useless to try to dis- 
guise ourselves by paint, language, deport- 
ment, pictures, or furniture. And when the 
attempt is made at pretense in the house- 
hold, the pretender is the one cheated as in 
other cases of pretense. He assumes that 
he cannot be very much deceived in buying, 
for instance, pictures that are very old and 
very rare, although he may feel not the 
Slightest admiration or appreciation for 
any picture. If the picture can be got very 
cheap of an ignorant peddler, all the greater 
and more genuine the satisfaction. But, 
alas! as is said by Loftie, in his ‘‘ Art in | 
the House,” ‘‘ there is, perhaps, no branch 
of trade, not even excepting horse-dealing, 
in which there is more deceit and chicanery 
than in picture-dealing. ... If a master 
comes to the front, is written up by Mr. 
Ruskin, or is brought into fashion from 
any other reason, his works suddenly find 
their way into the market from all sorts of 
unexpected places. If yougoin for old 
masters, therefore, you lay yourself out for 
a prey to the designing, and, unless you are 
really an exeellent judge of art, you will 
be taken in over and over again.”’ There 
is, you see, no refuge but honesty and the 
possession of feeling. It is sowith furniture. 
Gilding and satin covering, and chair-backs 
so slender as not to suppprt one in a com- 
fortable position, may serve a pretender. 
But the heart is as much concerned with 
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the furniture as with the paintings. To 
some the olden furniture was counted 
vulgar, though comfortable, until the 


fashion for the old was inaugurated, when 
immediately the pretender adopts all that 
is old, no matter how uncomfortable. 

To one who has an eye the beautiful 
needs no explanation. To one possessed of 
taste the commonest materials serve for 
adornment. It is seen in the costume, in 
the corners of the house, in the arrange- 
ment of a bed. For one within the house 
there need be no technical instruction. 
Where there is honesty and feeling in the 
arrangement of trifles, the disposition of 
colors, the addition of small things that 
are agreeable, the removal of slight things 
that are hurtful, the manifest elevation of 
the true and the honest over that which is 
simply an advertisement and a pretense. 
If one has no eye for the beautiful, nor 
heart for the good, he will still be an 
Ishmaelite, though he live in a palace. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


M\HE subject of reorganizing our army 

has been frequently discussed in these 
columns, and some of our recommendations 
are appa-ently receiving consideration in 
official circles. The House Committee on 
Military Affairs has addressed a circular 
letter to about a hundred officers of the 
army, representing all branches of the ser- 
vice, asking for their official opinions as to 
the various forms of consolidating staff 
corps and regiments. A sharp reduction of 
the army is still contemplated by the Demo- 
crats of the House, though the develop- 
ments of the extra session prove that the 
majority will not be able to carry through 
any bill which contains a provision for re- 
ducing the army below its present standard. 
The present circular has to do more par- 
ticularly with the general subject of con- 
solidating the Quartermaster, Commissary, 
and Pay Departments,and the transfer of the | 
Indian Bureau to the War Department. | 
The combination of the Quartermaster's 
and Commissary offices it is thought can be | 
effected at the present session. It is he- | 
lieved that the Pay Department will only | 
be disturbed by a reduction, and that no | 








consolidation of it with the other corps | antagonist, and he kept his word. notwith- | 
| standing that Mr. Clay fired two shots at | being looked upon as an altogether inferior order of| England is in 4 most chaotic slate. 


will be attempted now. 


| parently speedily realized. 
| port states that the Sioux chieftain crossed 
| the border from Canada on December 16th, 
|at the head of a large band of Sioux and | 
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OSMAN PasHA did not, it appears, com- 
mit suicide, after all, through chagrin at 
his defeat at Plevna, but is said to be yet 
living, though badly wounded. His Rus- 
sian captors treated him with distinguished 
consideration. How his own Government 
will treat him, in his discomfiture, remains 
to be seen. 


Our Consul in Bremen reports that 
almost every article of American manufac- 
ture or growth which can be profitably in- 
troduced into Germany has alreadyfound its 
way there; but he thinks our manufacturers 
could make a larger market for their wares 
if they would exercise a little more tact in 
endeavoring to conciliate German pecu- 
liarities of taste, instead of attempting to 
revolutionize them. 


THE apprehensions we expressed last 
week with regard to the dangerous proxi- 
mity of Sitting Bull’s new home were ap- 
A Montana re- 


Nez Percés. One white settler was said to 


have been massacred, and the northern 
prairies were in a blaze. 
THE voice of the dairyman is heard 


through the land. Conventions of cheese 
and butter producers were held last week 
in Syracuse and Chicago, and others are 
soon forthcoming in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Meadville, Pa., and other localities. The 
aggregate dairy interest of the United 
States, though yet in its infancy, amounts 
to over six hundred million dollars annu- 
ally, and yet its commercial importance has 
only of late begun to be appreciated. 





A PROPOSITION is to be introduced in 
Congress, after the holidays, for the estab- 
lishment of a tax upon incomes. The pro- 
posed object of the scheme is to equalize 
the general burden of taxation in favor of 
the Northwestern and the Southern Middle 
States, which, it is claimed, bears with un- 
due weight upon those sections. An abate- 
ment will be recommended of the internal 
revenue tax, in order to transfer the load 
to the recipients of large incomes. 


THE unsettled financial condition of the 
country, arising from the uncertainty of 
the action of Congress, is bearing its legi- 
timate fruit in its effect upon our credit in 
foreign countries. The alarm in England 
occasioned by the threatened legislation in 
regard to silver has entirely prostrated the 
business of funding United States six per- 
cent. bonds in four per cent. bonds, and a 


feeling of great depression and distrust | 


prevails among those who have invested in 
our securities abroad. 


WE are likely to witness before long the 
novel spectacle of Indian representation in 
Congress. Certain treaties entered into in 
1866 with the semi-civilized Cherokee, 
Creek, Seminole, Choctaw and Chickasaw 
tribes, in the Indian Territory, authorized 
their being so represented whenever provi- 
sion should be made by law, and a Bill to 
that effect has been favorably reported by 
a Congressional Committee to which it had 
been referred. The five tribes referred to 
number about 60,000 persons, of whom 
nearly one-sixth are white citizens who 
have married Indian women and emanci- 
pated slaves. 


A SEssrIon of the British Parliament has 
been called for in January, about a month 
earlier than usual for that body to convene. 
The object of this premature session is 


understood to be to take legislative action 
in | 


on the subject of Russian success 
Turkey. Lord Beaconsfield, however, has 
already learned that fully half the English 
people are opposed to his anti-Russian feel- 
ings, and the vigorous foreign policy which 
he had projected is not likely to be carried 
into effect. The Eastern problem may yet 
be settled without the interference of Great 
Britain, in which case the Indian Empire 
will be felt as more of a ‘‘ white elephant ”’ 
on her hands than ever. 


THE recent wordy encounter between 
Senators Gordon and Conkling recalls the 
circumstances which gave rise to the last 
actual duel that was fought on the strength 
of words spoken in debate in the United 
States Senate. It occurred in 1826, during 
the Presidency of John Quincy Adams. 
Henry Clay, Secretary of State, challenged 
John Randolph, Senator from Virginia, for 


ian alleged attack upon his private and 


public character in a speech criticising the 
Administration. Mr. Randolph accepted 


'the challenge, but protested against the 


right of any Minister of the Executive 
Department to hold a Senator responsible 
for words spoken in debate. He announced 
to his friends that he should not fire at his 





| crossed upon his bridge of boats, and upon a rock at the 
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him, spoiling his overcoat in his effort to | 
reach a vital point. Mr. Clay never fully | 
recovered the prestige he had enjoyed pre- | 
vious to this foolish episode, and he testi- 
fied to his own realization of its folly when, 
ten years later, he prevented an encounter 
between Poindexter and Forsyth. The day 
for the toleration of dueling has passed, 
and it is creditable to Senator Gordon's 
good sense that, having made a blunder, he 
permitted his friends to avert its logical 
consequences. 


WAR TIMES IN THE ORIENT. 


A PEN-AND-INK SKETCH 
CAPITAL. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, DECEMBER Ist, 1877 


OF THE OTTOMAN 


Frank Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED NewspraPER.—The Bos 
phorus, of course, is rich in historical interest through 
its whole length, but especially so in the vicinity of 
Robert College, where it is the narrowest. Here Darius 


foot of the hill stood the marble throne upon which he 
sat and reviewed his mighty host. This throne was to 
be seen until the invasion of the Greek Empire by the 
Turks. Here they also crossed in 1452, and built two 
massive towers and which are at the 
present time in an almo:t perfect state of preservation 

A few days ago we visited Scutari, the portion of Con 

the Bos- 
interest | 


a fortification, 


stantinople situated upon the eastern side of 
phorus, in Asia. We saw nothing of 
except a Turkish school, in which the 
study. As all the children were reading the Koran 
aloud and at the very top of their voices, it sounded like | 
alittle pandemonium. With a slight knowledge of this 
scientific work their education is regarded as complete. 
I have been trying to obtain a permit to visit the | 
libraries in Constantinople, in some of which I expect 
to find hidden I think the 
classics will be found in these libraries But nothing 
can be done without an order from the Sultan, and to 
obtain that I shall probably have to wait three or four 


especial 


scholars were at 


treasures. some ol lost 


months, 
Until 
fought the Russians. 


lately the Turks 
One cannot but conclude, after 
having seen and studied the characters of the contest 
ants, that itis asort of a dog eat-dog contest. And all the 
Greeks with whom I have conversed, both at Athens 
and in Constantinople, realize that they would only pass 
out from under the despotic bat at least uncertain rule 
of the Mohammedans into that of the Russians, equally 
despotic, and whose yoke when once laid over them 
they never would be able to throw off. Mehemet Ali, | 


had out-generaled and out 


formerly commander-in-chief of the Turkish army, has 
been recalled and sent into Montenegro to command the 
bushwhackers, and Suleiman Pasha, the former com. | 
mander in Asia, has taken his place. This is virtually 
being sent into exile, and the rumor is prevalent here 
that in consequence of such disgrace (which is regarded 
as another intrigue of the Harem), he has deserted and | 
gone over to the Russians. If this be true, it will bea 
severe blow to the Turks, as Mehemet Ali is necessarily 
acquainted with all their plans for the future. It is said 
that Russia has offered Servia 4,000,000 roubles if she 
will at once break her treaty with Turkey and declare 
war, To such straits is that colossal Power driven by 
a nation without capital, without resources, and consist- | 
ing for the most part of races whose religious sympathies 
are inimical to them, and who are oniy waiting for an 
opportunity to revolt. 

I don’t blame the Turks for mistrusting all Europeans. 
They, of course, regard their own religion as the best of 
all. They fear the time is approaching when their 
empire west of the Bosphorus is to be overthrown. The 
tradition has been handed down from generation to 
generation that the first Sultan who placed his feet upon 
the shores of Europe landed with only a hundred follow- 
ers, and they say that when they are driven into Asia 
again, if that time ever comes, there will be only a hun 
dred of them left to recross the Bosphorus. And I really 
bel.eve that such will almost literally be the case, for the 
Turks during the past six hundred years have shown 
themselves to be warriors without a superior The 
common soldiers will fight as long as they can obtain a 
crust of bread and without complaining. 

A few days ago, while returning from Pera, where I 
had been to call upon the family of the American 
Minister, and as I was crossing the Golden Horn Bridge, 
several carriages, containing the Turkish Ministers of 
State, together with a retinue of soldiers, passed. They 
had been at a Cabinet meeting, called in consequence of 
the explosion of the great Turkish powder and ammuni- 
tion magazine, which occurred at Macrikeni, a place | 
about fifteen miles distant. The whole country for 
miles around was shaken by the explosion. This will be 
a great loss to the Government, as all the cartridges re- 
ceived from abroad are blank shells, and the necessary 
powder is manufactured here. There were thousands 
of pounds of ammunition stored here. The magazines 
were four in number and were worked by Jews and 
Armenians. It is said there were four hundred lives 
lost. All the new machinery will have to be obtained 
from England. 

The climate of Constantinople is not so warm in 
Summer as that of New York, nor as cold in Winter. 
But the south winds here, if they continue any length 
of time, are very oppressive. Neither is the air so 
exbilarating as that of America. The manners and 
customs of the Turks are altogetber different from those 
in America. Here, men go about with bare arms and 
pecks—there the ladies. Here all women wear trowsers 
and ride horse-back (or rather donkey-back) a-straddle, 
while many men are here seen in petticoats The 
American lies in bed with his fect covered and head 
bare, but the Turk cannot sleep without bundling up his 
head, and also drawing over it the bed-spread, and a; 
the same time leaving bis naked feet entirely exposed 
A few days ago I went into a palace which is owned by 
the Sultan. I found that the walls were of the simplest 
character throughout, while all the ceilings were gor_ 
geously painted. With Americans it is usually the re. 
verse. New Yorkers wash their hands before dinner 
jor at least ought to), the Turks wash after the meal 
Among Americans the males and females of the family | 
dine together and at the same table. Here they always | 
the males before the females; for the latter, | 


dive apart 


the back of one of these little creatures. 


| excessive estimates upon the Board of 


| for the City of Trenton, N. 
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beings, any unnecessarily close contact would be con 


sidered highly degrading to their manliness. The 
Turk, however, possesses one grand redeeming quality 
which almost counterbalances all his other faults He 


is scrupulously clean 
feet, several times a day. 

Almost 
done by donkeys 


washing himeelf, particularly his 


the labor of a manual character is here 


These patient little animals, some. 


al 


times no larger than a sheep, are the hod-carriers, stone 
and wood-carriers, fruit-carriers, etc. In fact, they and 
A 
short time ago, while at Halki, one of the smal! islands 
‘n the Sea of Marmora, which together form the Sara 
toga, Newport and Long Branch of the wealthy Con- 
Stantinopolitans, I rode around it, semi-mounted upon 


the Christians do all’ the dirty work of the empire 


Several times 
my misgivings were so great that I was seriously inclined 
to get off of him. He that I to 
draw up my feet to keep them from dragging on the 
ground. But he took me safely around, aod we parted 
the best of friends, for I gave him a fig, of which don. 
keys are very fond. 
by-the-way, is an excellent thing in a donkey 


C. S. 


was so small had 


He had a soft, low voice, which, 


TRUAX 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


Mr. Hoyt, the new Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, has entered regularly upon his duties 


In the Georgia elections the Independents have 
been elected over the Bourbons in a!l except two cases 


the 
at 


President of 
arrested 


J. H. Duncan, abscondin” 


Pioneer Bank of San Francisco, uas been 


{ Coldwater, Mich, 


Durine the week ending Saturday, December 
22d, the price of gold in New York City ranged {rom 
102%, to 1027¢ and 103 
Ir has been asserted that the feud of twenty 
years’ standing between Senators B'aine and Conk! be 
arranged 


has been amicably 


Receiver Best believes that he will be able to 
pay a dividend of iifty per cent, to the creditors of the 
National Trust Company very soon 

Presipent Hayes will submit a special mes- 
sage on Civil Service Reform ,to both branches of Con 
gress, upon their reassembling. 

Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER Was seventy years 
of December 17th, and the occasion was cele- 
brated by his friends in Boston with a banquet. 


age on 


Tue Springfield (Ill) Savings Bank failed on 
the 18th of December, and the Cosmopolitan Saviugs 


| and Exchange Bank of San Francisco on the 19th. 


Tue Commissioners of Accounts have charged 
Education of 
New York, amounting in seven years to $4,675, 892.27, 


Ir ts thought the Committee on Indian Affairs 
will report favorably upon the Bill permitting the 
civilized tribes of the Indian Territory to elect a delegate 
to Congress 


Tux Rev. George Fox Seymour, D.D., Dean 
of the General Theological Seminary of New York, has 
been elected Bishop of the newly created Episcopalian 
Diocese of Springfield, Ind. 

Water F. Barrietr, the receiver of taxes 
J., who embezzled about 
$35,000, has been surrendered by his bondsmen and 


| committed to the county jail. 


Tue sum of $444,982.18, received from Peter 
B. Sweeney and E. A Woodward, in settlement of suits 
brought by the City of New York against them, has 
been paid into the City Treasury. 


Boru branches of Congress adjourned Decem- 
ber 15th, to January 10th uext, after a paper relating 
to the dispute between Senators Gordon and Conkling 
had been presented by a committee of their friends, in 
Executive session, 


A writ of replevin has been issued from the 
United States Court, in Florida, to recover 900,000 feet 
of sawed lumber, and 4,000 pine-logs, cut from public 
lands. Government agents have seized logs and lumber, 
unlawfully cut, worth $334,000 


Mayor Et y preferred charges against the Po- 
lice Commissioners of New York City on December 
18th, and in answer to his notice, all except General 
Smith, the President, who is in Europe, appecred at 
his office, to show cause why they should not be re 
moved, and an examination was begun, 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that the war- 
vessel Supply will sail from New York February Ist, 
with freight for the Paris Exhibition, the Constitution 
fifteen days later, and the Wyoming on March 15th. 
Commissioner - General McCormick proposes to start 
March Ist,* The vessels havea combined capacity for 


| freight of 2,250 tons. 


A mysterious explosion occurred in the Green- 
field candy manufactory, No. 63 Barclay Street, New 
York, on the afternoon of December 20th, and was im- 
mediately followed by a conflagration which destroyed 
and damaged several buildings. At our last reports 
ten persons are known to bave been killed, twenty-six 
persons remained under treatment in various hospitals, 
tev others, wounded, bad recovered sufficiently to be sent 
to their homes, and twenty-eight were reported at police 
stations by their families as being still missing. 


Foreign. 
Tue Greek Cabinet, in a special council, has 


determined to adhere to a peace policy. 
In consequence of the resignation of the Italian 
Minister, the King has charged Signor Depretis with the 
duty of forming a new Cabinet, 

Tue French Chamber of Deputies ys voted the 
direct taxes, and authorized a credit of $105,900,000 
to meet current expenses 

Tue Duke of Manchester, head of the House 
of Montague and fifty-four years old, has been an 
nounced the successor of Lord Dufferin as Governor- 
Geveral of Canada. 


Mexican troops are said to be massing along 
the Rio Grande. They represent the cavalry, infantry 
and artillery branches, are well officered and armed with 
improved guns. Major Jones, commander of the Texas 
State forces, asserts emphatically that 150 of the mob 
which made the attack at El Paso were Mexican citizens 
from the Mexican side. 


Germany and Austria have refused to act as 
mediators between Russia and Turkey, at the request of 
the latter. Several special meetings of the Rritish 
Cabinet have been held, and it was decided to cali Par- 
liament together on January 17th, three weeks earlier 
than the usual time. Popular sentiment throughout 
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ARMBNIA.—THE FORTRESS OF FRZEROUM, LOOKING WEST FROM THE BRITISH CONSULATE. 
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THE CONTINENT. 
LESLIE EXCURSION TO 
THE PACIFIC 


THROUGH THE **GREAT AMERICAN DESERT 
PALISADES OF THE HUM}! 


ACROSS 


THE FRANK 


TO THI YLDT. 
EAVING Wells, our midnight and moonlit ride 
4 crosses the dreary alkali plain, past Tulasko, 
Bishop’s, Deeth, Halleck, Peko and Osino—which 
melodious names pertain to as many little telegraph- 
stations dotted along the route—and brings us by 
seven o’clock of a sharp, cold morning to the 
breakfast-station of Elko. Before arriving at this 
oasis, the wakefal eyes at the curtained section 
windows have discovered a new feature in the 
landscape, in the shape of certain dark cones 
sprinkled over the divides among the sage-brush, 
around which small, moving figures may be seen, 
all tending rapidly towards our train. With thi is 
preparation we are not surprised at being saluted 
with a shriek of ‘ Indians!’’ from the young lady 
on the platform; and as the cars ‘‘ slow-up ”’ be- 
fore the long station, the artists dive out, sketch- 
books in hand, and the rest of us follow more 
leisurely, to inspect these denizens of the desert. 
A crowd of them have come down from the dirty, 
smoke-blackened teepees on the bluff, and are 
pressing around the steps of the cars—women and 
children all of them, and all as dirty as their 
lodges. It is not for their picturesqueness cer- 
tainly that we study them; there is none of the 
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THE TOWN OF ELKO, NEVADA, ON THE HUMBOLDT DESERT. 
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traditional feather and quill and beadwork, no 
plaited locks and braceleted and moccasined 
limbs, and no pretty, or even comely, faces. There 
is one old, dried-up, withered, hideous squaw, who 
looks at least-a hundred years old, an animated 
bundle of filthy calico, with a few matted gray 
locks blowing out from .the ragged handkerchief 
around her head, and with a torn blanket wrapped 
about her shoulders. There are five or six stout, 
heavy women, anywhere from twenty to thirty, 
also covered with calico gowns, from which all 
vestige of color or pattern has departed, with 
faded, dirty blankets and handkerchief - hooded 
heacs—hard - faced, repulsive -looking creatures, 
each with a thick, shaggy mane of jet-black hair 
hanging on her shoulders, and her papoose-basket 
and its mute, mummified little burden strapped on 
her back ; and there are children of all sizes secamp- 
ering after them—girls, gowned and blanketed and 
hooded like their mothers, and boys in calico leg- 
gings and blankets, some bareheaded and some with 
nondescript caps and hats. All of them, parents 
and children, unite in a guttural cry of ‘‘ Muc-ca- 
muc-ca,’’ and ‘‘ Hungry !” and hold up their grimy 
hands for donations, as the train stops and the 
passengers descend. Crackers, stale cake, cheese, 
broken meats from ravaged luncheon-baskets— 
anything that can be eaten—is grabbed in ungrate- 
ful haste, and bundled up in the filthy blankets; 
and then the cry changes to, ‘‘ Money! money!” 
and all the grimy hands go up again, and on the 
grimy faces there is not a shadow of eagerness in 
the asking, or of disappointment at a refusal— 
nothing but sullen, fierce stolidity. Only the old 
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36 
squaw stands mutely in the background, hustled | 
aside by the younger and more vigorous, and we 
single her out for an alms of cake and silver money, | 
over which she closes her skeleton of a hand, with 
a positive smile puckering her face into wrinkles | 
more multitudinous than ever. 

In the meantime a brisk troffic is going on over 
the unconscious forms of the papooses, their pa- | 
rents refusing to lilt the swathings of calico from 
their faces for any inducement short ot *‘ two bits ”’ 
and, as every woman on the train is crowding and 
crying out for a sight of them, the small coin cir- 
culated with amazing rapidity. The little unfor- 
tunates in question are of all ages, from a few 
weeks to eighteen months—all fat and dreadlully 
thriving, dirty as young pigs, and absolutely silent. 
Their so-called ‘* baskets”? consist of an oval 
board covered with stretched skins, in some cases 
ornamented with beadwork, upon which the child 
is bound by two flaps of skin laced across with 
raw hide; arms and legs alike imprisoned, and no- 
thing but a round black head and a stolid face vis- 
ible over the dirty bundle. Nor is this visible for 
more than a minute at a time, for—at least in the 
presence of the pale-faces—the poor little wretches | 
are made yet more miserable by a calico rag | 
twisted round their heads, and carefully secured 
lest a glimpse should be caught of the prize be- 
neath. It is not a little amusing to watch the | 
strategic movements of our artists, who are bent on 
getting sketches of a papoose without money and 
without price, and who dodge and hover about tle 
ragged group with a constancy worthy of a better 
cause. The squaws, catching sight of a sketch- | 
book, however, scatter suddenly, and fly in all | 
directions ; only two or three, torn by conflicting | 
passions, and unable, even in their terror of the | 
white man’s “‘ medicine,’’ to forego the joys of beg- 
ging, stand their ground and ‘undertake to dodge 
the artists, shrilly vituperating them the while 
and mingling the torrent of fluent Shoshone abuse 
with such broken English as, ‘‘ No good! no good !” | 
and other li ss moderate ejaculations. 

The town of Elko is a considerable one, as towns | 
go on the Humboldt Desert, and the bright, white- 
painted hotel and the two or three neat stores and 
station-buildings have a thriving and busy look in 
the cheerful, early sunlight. The platform swarms 
with passengers from the cars, with stalwart, 
bushy-bearded, long-booted natives, with big hunt 
ing dogs sniffing at the traveler’s heels as they lope 
along after their masters, and with the clamorous 
representatives of the Shoshone nation. A few men | 
—supposably ‘‘ braves ”’—come straggling on the 
scene, deplorably ridiculous in civilized cloth 
pantaloons, calico shirts, and long, narrow blankets 
drawn up around their necks like an old woman’s 
shaw!, and with stiff- crowned, straight - brimmed 
black hats, tied rf astring under their chins. One 
aged chief, with the thinnest legs possible to walk- 
ing humanity, has a scarlet-striped blanket, and has 
stuck a tall, limp turkey-feather in his hat; his 
long black hair is divided and plaited into two thin 
tails, which are loosely tied under his chin, and his 
countenance strongly and painfully resembles that 
of a withered monkey. He begs a litile tobacco— 
or, rather, be it said, demands it as his due ; and as 
he is the only ‘“‘ brave ’’ who solicits alms in person, 
the others delegating their squaws to the ignoble 
task, we reward him with a liberal supply. 

According to the guide-books, Elko has a future 
as a watering-place, boasting of six hot and cold 
mineral spriugs, one of which is agreeably known | 
as the ‘‘ Chicken Soup a and requires only | 
pepper and salt and a willing imagination to make it | 
a perpetual free soup-kitchen to the hungry tourist. | 
A bath-house is already erected near these healing 
founts, and a large hotel is to follow, which, it is 
confidently expected, will bring fashion and civiliza- | 
tion by the carioad into Elko. ‘There are also 
many large mining districts tributary to this little 
town, and connecting with it by daily stage-1outes, 
so that from many quarters it has its influx from the 
outer world. 

Leaving Elko, we roll away over the hot, bare 
desert, shimmering in the shadeless sunlight; past | 
the low sandy ranges of bluffs, past the sage-brush | 
and white alkali, past the scattered Indian teepees, | 
with their ragged, blackened skins fluttering in the | 
lazy winds, with glimpses of shadowy mountains 
here and there, the high peaks of the Rocky range 
peering above the tawny horizon ; through a narrow 
cafion whose walls are naked brown ledges, jhat 
look lke mere wind-blown drifts of dry sand, but 
which are solid earth and rock, water-worn into the 
fantastic, familiar shapes of turrets and spires and 
needles—over some shallow, thirsty little creeks, 
gone astray on the great dry desert—and so at last 
isto Carlin. 

Carlin is a brisk little railroad town, five hundred 
and eighty-five miles from San Francisco, and here 
is the be inning of the end, in the shape of an in- 
quisitorial man who boards our train with paper 
and pencil to get the names of passengers bound for 
the Golden Gate, and telegraph them straightway 
across the Sierras. Indians swarm here as at Elko; 
the same clamorous, blanketed women, and the 
same surly, silent, blanketed men, their faces flam- 
ing with scarlet paint and shining as with an arti- 
ficial polish. These interesting children of the Great 
Father are allowed free transport on the platforms 
of the Centra) Pacific trains, and are extremely fond 
of taking airy trips from one station to another ; so it 
is by no means unusual to see a little group of 
them huddled on the steps, steaming over the 
desert which they once scoured on their war-ponies, 
lording it, so far as they knew, over the whole face 
of nature. It would be worth something to catch a 
glimpse of the mental process going on in one of 
these shaggy, grotesque heads as they stare in- 
curiously upon the white man and his inventions! 
But they tell no secrets—every face is impassive as 
Death itself, and has as little play of emotion in its 
swarthy lines. 

We are nearing Twelve-mile Cafion, or, as it is 
also called, the Palisades of the Humboldt, and 
from the billowy, ocean-like level of the desert, 

ass into a narrow winding gorge between long 
ines of steep, bare mountain walls—walis that 
seem rising and sinking, broken here into sharp, 
serrated ledges, stretching away there in a sweep 
of vertical rock, and yonder crumbling away in 
great yawning caverns and hollow, black niches, 
piled high with the ashen debris ot their ruin. For 
twelve miles we wind and curve, with many sharp 
swings and unateady jerks, between these grim 
Palisades, the Humboldt River creeping below us 
at the foot of the terrace-like bluff along which the 
road is graded, and above us the gray old rocks, 
colorless even in this hot blaze of sunshine, which 
finds not a green leaf or a tender grass blade to 
caress—only a huge chaos of naked stone, climbing 
towards the blue source of the «nnshine. 

Through this cafion—untra\ eled even by a horse- 
man before the rails of the Ucutral Pacific Road 
were laid—we pass to the little town of Palisade, 
the tiniest of settiements, lodged between towering 
gray walls that must cast a shadow over it even at 
noonday. A very short distance below this incipient 
city—whereof we catch only a glimpse en passant 
—there is another nucleus of human life: a Sho- 








she knew who had been found dead of griet soon | - . 
| heart. I am arich man~—so rich that I am trou- | 
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dirtier than any respectable quadruped with which | wonder at herself. 


we are acquainted. These are * civilized Indians ’ 


peaceable warda who live on their reservations, or | 


at any rate near them, with no greater object in 
life than to beg, steal, sleep and eat; and, so far as 
the casual observer can see, not the slightest at- 
tempt is made to suggest any other aims to their 
minds. 

Where are the Peace Commissioners? Where 


| are the missionaries and the Indian schools, to 


teach the mysteries of cleanliness and decent liv- 
ing and honest labor to the peaceable Shoshones 
and Piutes of Nevada? Or is it really true, after 
all, that the missionary work is labor wasted—that 
Ephraim is joined to his idols, even for life and 


death ?—in other words, that the savage will be a | 


savage, at once fiercer and meaner, more desperate 


and more degraded, than the beasts of the torest, | 


to the very end of the chapter? 


A GILDED SIN. 


By the Author of “Dora Tuorne,”’ **‘ WEDDED AND 
Partep,”’ ‘‘ A BRIDE FROM THE Sea,” ‘‘ From 
GLoom TO Scnxuicnt,”’ ete 





CHAPTER VIII. 


66 HAT could you mean, Clara?” said 
\W Veronica, when some ten minutes after- 
wards she returned to her room. 
“ Lady Brandon was not even asleep, and she says 
that you have never even touched the door.”’ 
“Ts it all right, miss ?’ asked the girl, as though 
she were in a state of breathless suspense. 
“Right? Yes. Lady Brandon never even | 
heard you,” said Veronica. 
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her womanhood had come to her. 
the new and perfect happiness ; she opened her 
whole heart to it. It was such chivalrous wooing, 
and he loved her dearly. No one could ever have 
been so dearly loved before. She stood there 
thinking of it, with a smile of perfect content on 
her face, and as she did so Mare came to her 


‘*T have been watching you, Veronica,” he said, | 


“until I have grown jealous of the sky and the 
foliage, and everything else that your beautiful 
eyes have rested on. What have you been think- 
ing of ?” 

“Of nothing in the wide world but you,’’ she 
replied. 

“Of me, sweetheart!”’ he exclaimed, joyfully ; 
and then he told ber what he had come to ask— 
when would she be his wife ? 

“You are too kind ever to be cruel, darling,” 


he said, looking at the beautiful flushed face. ‘I | 


told you long ago how lonely my home is, I want 


‘the angel in the house’—I want you there, You | 
cannot tell how dreary it all seems to me. Ver- | 


onica, when will you come to me ?” 


“Not yet,’ she replied, shyly—“ it cannot be | 


yet.” 
“Why not?” he asked. 
* You have only just found out that you love me.” 


‘‘ Nay, Veronica,” he said, smiling, “I found | 
J ’ g 


that out long since. I was coming last July to 


| tell you so, but poor Sir Jasper had just died.” 


Clara answered that her ladyship must have | 


| been asleep, but did not like to say so. 


Veronica noticed that the girl’s face was flushed 


und her manner strange; but she did not think | 
much of it at the time. Presently Clara quitted | 
the room, after saying a great deal more about the | 


fright and relating an anecdote of a lady who | 


after her husband's death. Then Veronica won- 
dered just a little that she should talk so much. 
As a rule the girl was respectful and docile. Left 
alone again, Veronica*would not think of what 
she had done; that was all forgotten—all past. | 
She was Veronica di Cyntha—had never been 
anything else. She looked into the smoldering 





fire—the last vestige of the parchment had dis- | t be with him, but the very consciousness of it | 
The papers she had kept; they could | prevented her from speaking. 


appeared. 
not hurt, and she telt that she would like to look 


She turned her face away lest he should see the | 


quiver of pain on it. 

‘Sir Marc,” she said, gently, “ you have never 
asked me any questions about my family or my 
home in Venice, or my fortune.”’ 

‘Lady Brandon has explained,’ he replied. 


“ Your tather was a great friend of Sir Jasper’s, | 


she tells me.” 

Veronica made no reply. 
him the truth, but she would speak no false word 
to him - never one. He continued: 

“T care nothing about your fortune, sweet- 


bled at times to know how to spend my money. 
I lay it all at your feet. You are mistress of 
everything that belongs to me. 
wait for. Do not be unkind and send me away.”’ 

She made no answer. In her heart she wished 


“This is July,” he said ; ‘ shall we say Septem- 


at them from time to time. She went back to | ber, Veronica? 


Lady Brandon’s room, and clasped her arms 
around her. 


“T have burned it,” she said—‘‘it is all de- | 
stroyed; and I have come to mention it for the | 


last time—to tell you that you may trust me as 
you would yourself.’’ 

Lady Brandon fell weeping on to her neck, tell- 
ing her that she was blessed, thrice blessed, for 


| that she had saved herself and her child from 


what was far worse than the bitterness even of 
death. 

‘““You may trust your future to me, Veronica,” 
said Lady Brandon. “1 have two thousand a 
year of my own, and I will settle the half of it 
on you. 

So the matter was never mentioned again by 
Veronica or her father’s widow. The next day 
they buried him, and bis place knew him no more. 


All England mourned for the dead statesman, and | 


never wexried of praising him, while the mantle 
of his greatness fell upon Lord Wynleigh. 


* * * . ° 


A year had passed since the death of Sir Jasper. 
Lady Brarmdon had spent it at Queen’s Chace. 
Some had advised her to go away, to take her 
daughter abroad; but the Chace seemed to have 
an attraction for her. When the year that she had 
given to seclusion had passed, their first visitor 
was Lord Wynleigh. ‘They were delighted to see 
him ; it was such a bright, cheerful change. Lord 
Wynleigh was growing anxious now about the 
time of his probation. He made Veronica his 
confidant. 

“T know that I can trust you,” he said, “ be- 
cause you love Katesodearly. I have worked hard 
this last year and a half. I have made a position. 
I have laid the foundation of future fame and 
fortune. I grant that I have made no money ; 
but that does not matter—Kate and | understand 
each other so well. She knows that if she had 
not one shilling in the world I should love her just 
the same—more, if possible ; but we should have to 
wait for years. As it is, 1 do not see why we 
should not be married at Christmas. Do you, 
Veronica ?”’ 

How she thanked heaven in her heart that she 
had done as she had—that she had sacriticed her- 
self! If she had kept her inheritance, then 
Katherine could not have been married. Lord 
Wynleigh wondered at the light that came into 
the girl’s beautiful face. How little Veronica 
dreamed at that moment of all that would come 
to pass before Christmas-time ! 

here had not been the least difficulty in the 
settlement of Sir Jasper’s affairs; the will that 
he had made when Katherine Brandon was an in- 
fant was still in the hands of the family solicitor— 
everything was periectly straightforward. Lady 
Brandon explained that she understood Miss di 
Cyntha's affairs, and should continue to act as her 
eee. She had loyally kept her word, and 
ad settled one thousand a year upon Veronica. 
She showed her gratitude to her in a hundred 
other ways; she was most kind to her; but the 
one subject was never mentioned between them 


again. 

Sir Jasper’s fair-haired daughter had become 
Baroness of Hurstwood; she was called Lady 
Katherine at home and the bright days passed 
with naught save pleasant hours. 

One beautiful August evening, when the red 
glow of the Western sunset filled the sky, Ver- 
onica stood under the shade of the tall lime-trees, 
watching the evening light. A happiness had 
come to her, so great, so sudden, so entrancing, 
that she was dazed by it, bewildered. For Sir 
Mare Caryll had asked her to become his wife. 





shone village, that is to say, a cluster of blackened 
and tattered teepees, ground which lounge a few 
idle figures, quite as aimless as the brutes, and far 


She did not know until then all that slept in her 
heart—the love, the passion, the tenderness—and 
the waking had startled her. She was lost in 





She agreed, and Sir Marc was so determined to 
keep her to her word that he went at once in 
search of Lady Brandon and told her. He brought 
her back with him to where Veronica still stood 
under the limes. 

“I leave my interests in your hands, Lady 
Brandon,” he said. “I shall return, with your 
permission, to marry Veronica on the 20th of 
September. You will promise that she shall be 
ready f”’ 

Lady Brandon promised. 

“IT do not think that I can live away from her 
altogether until then, Lady Brandon. Will you 
invite me to come down in August ?”’ 

“Come whenever you will, Sir Mare,” said 
Lady Brandon. 

He pressed the hand of his love. 

“T have bound you, sweetheart,”’ he said -- you 
can never free yourself again.” 

And, looking at his handsome face, his eyes lit 
with love, she said to herself that separation from 
him would be death. 





CHAPTER IX. 
P Nene’ had come with its ripe, rich beauty; 


the fruit hung in the orchards, the gardens | 


were a blaze of color, the barley and the corn were 
ready for the reapers. Sir Mare had come down 
again to the Chace. 

Those who had seen Veronica when she first 


reached England would scarcely have recognized | 


her had they seen her now. The beautiful face had 


changed so completely ; the pale, passionate loveli- | 
ness had deepened into something more lovely | 


still ; there was more color, more brightness; the 
dark, lovelit eyes had in them the radiance of full 
and perfect content. Love had beautitied her, even 
as it had beautified her life. 

On this August morning she was in her pretty 
boudoir alone—alone, for Sir Mare had gone in 
search of something to please her. He lived only 
to make her happy. She stood in the midst of a 
hundred beautiful things. Lady Brandon had de- 
termined to present her with her ¢rousseau, and a 
large chest had arrived that morning from Paris. 
Veronica looked at her magnificent gilt. It did not 
strike her as it would have done another time. 
She could only think of her happiness and her 
love. She was smiling to herself, wondering 
whether a girl was ever so blessed, so happy, when 
some one rapped gently at her door. She looked up 
in surprise when her maid Clara Morton entered 
the room. 

‘“*I want to speak to you, Miss di Cyntha, if 
you can spare time,’’ sbe said. 

Veronica made some courteous answer, and felt 
even more surprised when the girl closed the door 
and fastened the lock. The large, long window 
that led to the terrace was open—neither of them 
thought of that. 

“‘ Why do you do that, Morton ?”’ asked Veronica, 

“ Because | have that to say to you which must 
be said without interruption.’ 

Veronica looked up with haughty displeasure. 

“You behave very strangely,” she suid; “I do 
not like it.” She looked fixedly at the girl, whose 
face was not pleasant to see—there was a livid 
light in heg eyes, an air of cringing, yet of defiance, 
in her whole manner. 

“ You must listen to me, Miss di Cyntha,” she 
ag “I hold a secret of yours, and 1 must be paid 
or it.” 

“You can have no secret of mine,” returned 
Veronica. 

“¢ But I have,” said the girl. ‘“ Listen to me. I 
am engaged to marry John Palding, who once lived 
here as head-groom. We have been engaged to be 
married for eight years, and fortune has never once 
smiled on us. He saved three hundred pounds and 
put it intoa bank, The bank broke, and he was 


The crown and the glory of 
She rejoiced in | 


She could not tell 


When will you | 
come to me, my Veronica? You have nothing to | 


| left penniless. I saved sixty pounds, and invested 

it in a building society, which became bankrupt. 

Fortune has never once smiled on us until now. 

Now John Palding has an offer from a farmer in 

Australia. If he can get out there, and take five 

| hundred pounds with him, we shall make our 
fortune.”’ 

“T do not see what this has to do with me,’’ 
interposed Veronica. 

“1 do, Miss di Cyntha. I hold asecret of yours, 
and I want five hundred pounds as the price of my 
silence.”’ 

“You are talking nonsense, Morton. I can only 
imagine that you have lost your senses.” 

“* You will find, on the contrary, Miss di Cyntha, 
that I was never more sensible in my life. Let me 

| tell you what I have to say.” 
| Veronica lookedat her. In the excitement of the 
interview she had risen and confronted her. 

“Come to the point at once, please,” said 
Veronica. ‘ What have you to say?” 

The girl looked uneasily at her mistress ; the 
color came and went in her face; her eyes drooped. 
Raising her head, she said suddenly: 
| It is for John’s sake —I would do anything for 
| John.”’ 

Veronica gave a sigh of resignation. What 

| this strange scene meant she could not tell, but it 
would end at some time, no doubt. Morton heard 
| the sigh. 
} ‘You are impatient, miss,’ she said. “I am 
coming to the matter. I do not like to speak of it 
| to you; you have been a kind mistress to me. 
But it is for John’s sake—I would do anything for 
him.” 

“Will you be kind enough just to come to the 
point?” said Veronica. 

** | will,” answered Clara Morton. 
| Yet Veronica saw that she had to summon all 

her courage, to make a most desperate etfort. She 
looked up at her. 
| ‘You remember Sir Jasper’s death, Miss di 
Cyntha*+ You remember the day after it ? Though 
it was a warm June day, you would have a tire in 
| your room.” : 

Veronica started; her face grew white, a low 
cry came from her lips. 

“Go on,” she said to the girl, who had paused 
| abruptly when she saw the change in her mistress’s 
| face. 


“That very day, miss, I thought there was 

| something wrong,” she said. ‘* Why should you 
want a fire when the June sun was shining so 

| warmly? I said to myself that you had some- 

| thing to burn.” 

| Another low cry came from Veronica. 

| continued : 

“1T—you will be very angry with me, Miss di 
Cyntha—I watched you; I knelt down and looked 
through the keyhole. ‘lhe key was in the lock, 80 

| that I could not see much, but I saw distinctly a 
| roll of parchment in your hands, and I saw you 
| put it on the fire. I saw it begin to burn, and I 
was wild to know what it was. All at once I had 
| an idea that you were destroying something that 
| belonged to Sir Jasper, and was determined to 
| know.” 
| She paused, while the beautiful face gazing into 
| hers grew deadly white. 
| ‘JT invented an excuse to get you from the room, 
Miss di Cyntha,” she continued. “I told you that 
Lady Brandon had not answered a knock at her 
door—it was simply an excuse to get you from the 
room. Then I took from the fire the charred 
remains of the parchment. 1 saw quite distinctly 
the words ‘ Last will and testament of Sir Jasper 
Brandon,’ Miss di Cyntha. It was but a charred 
fragment—I took it away with me; and now, Miss 
di Cyntha, I accuse you of having burned Sir 
Jasper’s will. You cannot deny it—I have the 
proofs.” 

Veronica stood like one turned to stone. She 
had lost all power of speech. ‘The girl continued: 

“T can form no idea why you did it—that does 
| not concern me —perhaps it was for your own 
interest. They said in the servants’ hall that Sir 
Jasper had left you money ; perhaps the will you 
destroyed took it from you.” 

There was a flash as of fire from the dark eyes. 

“‘T do not wish to do you any harm, miss. I have 
not mentioned what I saw to any one, and I never 
will ; but you must give me five hundred pounds 
| for keeping your secret. Give me that and I will 
romise, I will swear, that no allusion to what | 

ave seen shall ever pass my lips. Give me that, 
and I will bring the charred fragments to you. 1 
do not wish to harm you, but Providence has given 
me this chance, and I must make the most of it. 
From that one moment I said to myself that I 
would keep your secret until I could use it. Give 
me five hundred pounds, and I will be as faithful 
as death to you.”’ 

Then the pod of speech came to Veronica. 

“ Even if I would condescend to bribe you,” she 
said, “ I could not ; I have not five hundred pounds 
of my own in the world.” 

“ You have a rich lover,” returned the girl, with 
a significant smile. ‘‘ Sir Mare would give you 
anything in the world—his heart’s blood if you 
needed it.”’ . 

“ Hush !” said Veronica, sternly. “1 will not 
allow you to say such words.” ~ 

* You may do whatever you like, miss—I shall 
keep to my word. If you give me five hundred 
pounds I will never reveal your seceet; if not, I 
will betray it.” 

“What if I refuse?’ said Veronica. “Tell me 
the worst.” In her heart she knew the worst must 
come; it was as impossible for her to find five 
hundred pounds as it would have been to find five 
thousand. 

“The worst is that, if I fail to get the money 
from you, I must try to find out who is the next 
most interested in the matter. ‘There is one thing 
that you cannot deny, Miss di Cyntha—you burned 
the will.” She pesos with a sudden ery. 

Unperceived by either, Sir Mare had entered 
through the open window, and stood with a horror- 
stricken face listening to the last few terrible 
words. 

With an air of terrible bewilderment he looked 
from one to the other; Veronica was as white as 
death, the servant-girl insolent in the full triumph 
of her accusation,in the knowledge of her victory. 
Veronica looked round when she saw the sudden 
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dawn of fear in the girl's eyes. She uttered no 
ery when she saw her lover, but a cold, terrible 
shudder seized her. He came to her and took her 
hand 

‘“‘ What is the matter, Veronica? What does 
this insoleut woman say? Why do you allow her 
to insult you ?” 

“Truth is no insult, Sir Mare,” put in Morton. 

“ Say the word, and I will send for a policeman, 
and will give her into custody. I heard a little of 
what has passed, and | see she is trying to extort 
money from you—why not order her from the 
house *"’ 

“Ah, why not ?” cried Morton, insolently. “ As 

you say, Sir Marc, why not?” 
" 7] will take the duty upon myself,” he said ; 
“TJ order you not only te quit the room, but to quit 
the house. Lady Brandon will approve of what I 
have done when she hears of your conduct.” 

‘+1 shail not leave the room, Sir Marc,” she re- 
plied, quietly, “until I have Miss di Cyntha’s 
answer. She knows what I want; let her say if 
she will give it to me.” 

“You know that I cannot,” she answered. 

Sir Marc looked at her in bewilderment. 

“Surely you are not willing to compromise 
with this woman, Veronica? She must be 
punished —any attempt to extort money is a 
crime that the law punishes very severely. Do 
not speak to her—leave her to me.” 

Then he paused in bewildered wonder; there 
was something he did not understand—a shrink- 
ing fear in Veronica's face and an insolent triumph 
in the maid’s. Where was the indignation, the 
just anger, that she should feel? What could 
it mean? With a restless, uneasy gaze he looked 
from one to the other. ‘The dark eyes of the 
woman he loved had never met his own. 

“T heard what has passed,” he said. “1 was 
bringing you these Gloire de Dijon roses, Veronica, 
and I heard this insolent woman say that you had 
burned a will—that you could not deny it. I know 
the meaning of that. She brings this false accusa- 
tion against you, meaning to extort money from 
you, and you very properly refuse to give it to her. 
She ought to be sent to prison.” 

“Stop, Sir Mare,’ said the woman, angrily— 
‘‘you speak too fast. Ask my mistress whether 
my charge against her is false or not.” 

““T will not insult Miss di Cyntha by any sych 
question,” he replied. 

“Then you are unjust,” she said. “* You accuse 
me of bringing a false charge ; ask Miss di Cyntha 
whether the charge is true or false—she will not 
deny it if you ask her.”’ 

Still there came no words from the white lips 
that were closed so strangely. 

“T refuse to do any such thing,” he returned. 

“ Again, Sir Marc, I say that you are unjust. I 
accuse Miss di Cyntha of having in her ownroom, 
unknown to every one, and, as she thought, un- 
seen by every one, willfully burnt Sir Jasper 
Brandon’s last will and testament, More than that, 
I can prove that she did so. Now, Sir Mare, look 
from her to me—which of us looks guilty ?” 

He looked at Veronica as though half-expecting 
an indignant denial. None came. 

“Miss di Cyntha,” she continued, “tell Sir 
Marc, who accuses me of bringing a false charge, 
whether you destroyed that will or not.’* 

Still there was no answer. 

“T swear to heaven that I saw her do it, and 
that I have the proofs,” cried the maid. ‘“ I should 
not speak so plainly before you, Sir Mare, but that 
hush money will do from you as well as from her.’’ 

Then Veronica spoke; she went up to him, and 
without looking at him, she said : 

“ Will you send that woman away, Marc? I 
shall die it she remains here. I will speak to you 
when she is gone.”’ 

It struck him with a pang more bitter than 
death that she had never once denied the charge. 

“Go,” he said to Morton; “leave Miss di 
Cyutha’s presence, and never dare to seek it again. 
Leave this house at once. If in one hour from now 
you are within the walls, nothing will save you 
from prison.” 

‘And nothing will save Miss di Cyntha from 
penal servitude,’ “she rejoined. 

The woman’s persistence in her story astounded 
him, while Veronica's silence bewildered him. It 
could not be true—of course it was false; but it 
was evident from her silence that there was a 
mystery. 

‘Hush!’ The white lips had opened again, 
and a voice that was unlike any he had ever heard 
came to him in the sunlit silence. ‘Do not drive 
her to extremes. Send her away.’’ 

Then Sir Mare, pointing to the door, said ; 

“Go! Leave the house; but wait for me at the 
railway-station at Hurstwood. I will see you 
there.” 

The woman left the room, and he took Veronica 


in his arms. (To be continued.) 
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PRESIDENT HAYES IN NEW YORK. 


EVENING RECEPTION BY THE UNION LEAGUE 
CLUB, 
| gar mengenb HAYES, accompanied by his wife, 
two sons and Attorney-General Devens, left 
Washington on Thursday night, and arrived in New 
York early on Friday morning, December 21st. The 
first in the series of ovations tendered the Presiden- 
tial party occurred on Friday evening, when the 
Union League Club opened its beautiful quarters to 
them. 

The club-house was tastefully decorated through- 
out. On the landings of the stairway stood pots of 
tall and wide-spreading plants, while from the 
outer edges of the staircase were suspended large 
baskets of growing vines and flowers. The halls 
were draped with flags and banners, and the chan- 
deliers wreathed with smilax. The decoration of 
the anteroom of the theatre, where the reception 
took place, was very elaborate. The wide opening 
between the anteroom and the theatre was draped 
both in front and in rear with American flags looped 
back with heavy gilt tassel. One or two larger flags 
extended entirely across the wall at the back of the 
room, croasing near the top of the large pier-glass. 
The American flag was draped also over the door 
opening into the main hall, and about the walls were 
hung small blue banners bearing the coats-of-arms 
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and seals of the various States. A heavy rug con- 


| cealed the middle window opening on Twenty-sixth 


Street, and onthe dais beneath it others were spread. 
It was here that the President stood. The large 
chandelier in the centre of the room was festooned 
with smilax and red and white flowers. The 
theatre was decorated with flags and banners, and 
the front of the stage was filled with plants, behind 
which was placed the band. 

A collection of paintings by the best known 
American artists was on exhibition in the Art Gal- 
lery, where they had been placed during the day. 
Most of them were new, and few had been seen 


before. A number was fresh from the studio, and 


had been offered by the artists themselves. Others 
were loaned for the occasion by members of the 
club. There were nearly fifty in all. 

At half-past eight o'clock President Hayes and his 
wife arrived by carriages from the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. At the appearance of the President the 
band strack up the familiar air, ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,” 
and as soon as he had taken his stand upon the dais 
the formality of the presentation began, continuing 
almost uninterruptedly for two and half hours. At 
the President’s right hand stood the Hon. John Jay, 
president of the club; at his left Chief Justice 
Noah Davis. Next to him stood Mrs. Hayes, and 
on her left Mrs. Jay. After a while Judge Davis 
moved away, and his place was taken by Joseph 
H. Choate, formerly president of the club. Ex- 
Governor Morgan occupied a position with the 
Presidential party the greater part of the evening. 

The occasion was a brilliant and memorable one, 
There were several Cabinet officers present, besides 
a number of military and naval dignitaries, distin- 
guished statesmen, politicians and clergymen. The 
list included Sir Edward Thornton, the British Minis- 
ter; Secretary of State Evarts and daughter, Attor- 
ney-General Devens, Postmaster-General Key, Hon. 
John Jay, Chief-Justice Davis, President Eliot of 
Harvard College; President Porter of Yale, and 
daughter; President Barnard of Columbia; Commo- 
dore Nicholson, of the Brooklyn Navy Yard; Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, ex-Governors Hawley, Jewell and 
Morgan; M. Kiihne, late Consul-General at Frank- 
fort: General Doubleday, General Hillhouse, Assist- 
ant Treasurer of New York State ; General Hancock, 
General Shaler,General Van Buren, Minister to Japan ; 
Judge Benedict, United States Court; D.8. Appleton, 
President New England Club; Judge Brady, George 
William Curtis, Judge Peabody, Captain Worden, 
United States Navy ; Pierrepont Morgan, Mrs. Ad- 
miral Farragut, Mrs. Join Bigelow, Mr. and Mrs. 
Loyal Farragut, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Mr. Josiah 
M. Fiske, Doctor Agnew, Rev. Doctors Adams, 
Chapin, Ormiston, Arthur Brooks and wife, O. H. 
Tiffany and daughter, Frothingham and Bevan ; 
District Attorney and Mrs. Phelps, Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton and wife, Mr. Stephen H. Vance, ex-Judge 
and Mrs. Howlaud, Mr. and Mrs. Hartley, Mr. J. 
Augustus Paine and wife, Mr. Charles H. Russell, 
Mr. 8S. B. Ruggles, Mr. C. C. Waite and lady, Mr. 
Joseph H. and Mrs. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. J. Perkins 
Draper and daughter, of Boston ; Charles L. Tiffany, 
Andrew W. Leggett, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Watrous, 
Mr. Blair Scribner, Mr. C. A. W. Goddard, Rev. 
Dr. Schenck, of Brooklyn; Ellis McClise, Collector 
Arthur; Judge Larramore and wife, and many 
others. Ex-Governor Tilden sent his regrets. A 
number of the Army and Navy officers were in full 
uniform, and the dressing of the ladies was very 
rich. 

At eleven o'clock the President was shown to the 
small front room adjoining the recepticn-room, 
where a supper had been prepared. 

At half-past eleven, the party returned to the re- 
ception-room, passed thence to the theatre, and soon 
afterwards went to the Art Gallery to see the exhibi- 
tion of American paintings. The President and 
Mrs. Hayes left at twelve o’clock, and the other 
guests soon alter. 


Drumming out a Congregation. 


Tue history of Enfield, Connecticut, issued by the 
Town Centennial Committee, has elicited a letter 
from Mayor Pease, of Janesville, Wisconsin, who 
relates, in the words of his grandfather, the inci- 
dent at the old First Church which followed the re- 
ception of the news of the fight at Lexington at the 
beginning of the Revolution : 

“On the Sunday after that fight a message to 
Captain Thomas Abbe, giving an account of it was 
brought to him while he was at church. Captain 
Abbe was the best known ‘man-of-war’ in the 
town; he had seen service in the old French war, 
and withal was an accomplished player of the 
drum. He left the church very quietly, went to his 
house not far away, and forthwith returned as far 
as the steps or entrance to the church, and com- 
menced playing on his drum, and played on till all 
the people came out of the church, leaving the par- 
son alone. Captain Abbe then told the people of 
the fight at Lexington, made them a rousing ‘ war 
speech,’ closing with the announcement that he 
should march tor Boston the next day, and invited 
all who had a mind to march with him to fall into 
line as he stepped off. He then began to play 
upon the drum and march around the church until 
one hundred and forty-seven men had volunteered 
to go with him.’’ 








‘A Nice Fellow.” 


Tue nice fellow flirts and dances to perfection, 
and is welcome at all entertainments: but then, 
unfortunately, he is rarely “eligible,” for if he 
were, it would not be necessary to pay in amiabil- 
ity for social consideration. He is an ideal lover, 
writes the most romantic letters, takes unheard-of 
journeys to see the beloved one, and coaxes his 
mother out ot her best jewelry to give in presente. 
It is chiefly, however, as a married man that the 
nice fellow is worthy of a moment's consideration ; 
appearances and reality are so curiously at vari- 
ance. One constantly hears surprise expressed as 
to one lady that she can be so devoted to her hus- 
band, who in society is such a stupid bear; whilst 
the same observer cannot understand why another 
lady seems so indifferent to her husband, who is 
universally popular. No one intimately acquainted 
with the private life of the two households would 

robably feel any such astonishment. A nice fel- 
| a asa saibebd vetaine his little endearing ways, 
particularly in public. He asks his wife it her feet 
are cold, whether it is Summer or Winter, wraps 
her up in the hottest weather, and insists upon her 
eating when she is not in the least hungry. So 
long as poverty does not make itself felt, things go 
smoothly enough; but then, alas! nice fellows are 
scarcely ever rich, nor do they always marry for 
money, a8 one might reasonably expect. They 
constantly allow themselves to be carried away by 
what they are pleased to call love—a sentiment 
which might by ill-natured people be described as 
a selfish fancy. However well good-looks and a 
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| charming manner may grease the wheels of society, 
they are painiully inadequate to smooth away the 
difficuliies of making both ends meet upon a small 
income. ‘Lhe nice tellow is caretul to mix himself 
up as little as possible with the vulgar troubles of 
economical household management. 


Russian Divorces. 


Divorces are not allowed in Russia, but a mar- 
riage can be annulled for informality. Itis only a 
question of money, like most Russian things. In 
Lithuania and some parts of Little Russiait is the 
custom for the bride's nearest relative to give hera 
slap on the face atthe moment of leading her to the 
priest, the object of this being to establish, in case 
of need, that the bride married under compulsion— 
which would be enough to break the marriage. 
tussians themselves assure strangers that the slap 
is only a reminder to the bride to behave well in fu- 
ture ; but the true sense of it is that just stated, for 
otherwise the reminder would presumably be given 
by the bridegroom. In some parts of the empire 


vorce. In the Chersonese the pope intentionally 
omits to register the ages ot the parties; but there 
is no real need for any of these precautions, for the 
marriage laws are so complex that two parties will- 
ing to pay for the luxury of a separation can easily 
ferret out a ukase whose prescriptions were not 
scrupulously observed at their nuptials. It is the 
clergy who declare a marriage null, and they will 
connive at any trick for this purpose. It is not by 
any means rare for a lady of fickle affections to get 
her new lover to pay her husband a sum of money 
that he may consent to a divorce; and this has 
been done even in social circles where a regard for 
decencies might have been expected, 
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ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Captured Town of Kars. 


The capture of the fortress of Kars by the Russians, 
on the night of November 17th, placed in the hands of 
the Russians the key to the Turkish province of 
Armenia, and in fact to the whole of Turkey in Asia. 
The loss of this place was the worst blow the Turkish 
arm sustained previous to the fall of Plevna’ As only 
ten thousand men had been left in the place, the fall of 
Kars by assault is a matter of no surprise, If well 
provisioned, it would stand a siege for ever. The bat- 
teries cannot be enfiladed —they cannot be commanded, 
Situated, as nearly all are, on the crest of a mountain, 
the casualties in their garrisons are necessarily small, 
for the majority of shot either pass over the works or 
bury themselves in the hillside below them. With a 
powerful garrison, strong reserves, and ready means of 
communication between the eastern and western sys 
tems of fortification, the place would be impregnable ; 
but with a garrison scarcely sufficient to man the in- 
trenchments, it is not to be wondered that Kars has 
fallen. 

A Burmese Pony Race, 


A race between two ponies belonging to and ridden hy 
Burmans took place on the 2d of November last at 
Jounghoo, British Burmah. The Burmans are much 
attached to this form of sport, and bet considerably. In 
this case the race was held on the Jail Road, the starting 
place being near the jail, and the course a perfectly 
straight one of about two hundred and fifty yards. Three 
heats are run. The sketch represents the winner of the 
first heat being escorted back to the starting-post by 
his backers with dance and song. The hubbub is 
scarcely calculated to steady the nerves of an English 
racer, but a paddy diet possibly produces stoicism. The 
jockey, tucking his switch into the back of his lungi— 
which was rolled tight up round his loins, displaying the 
indigo-colored tattoo-work with which all Burmans are 
adorned from the waist to below the knee to tull ad- 
vantage—stood in his very short stirrups and danced, 
gesticulating with hands bent back after the Burmese 
Poay fashion. The Burmese ponies are from 12 hands 
to 12.2 on the average, some smaller than 12 and some 
larger than 12.2. The Burmese saddle is a flat, shallow 
seat, with a large hump in front, covered with crimson 
cloth; the reins are crimson bell-rope, and so is the 
crupper, which passes loosely under the tail, and crimson 
bell-ropes, tassels and all hang down the sides. A small 
bamboo shelter with a raised floor, standing at the win- 
ning-post, was occupied by a smail party of Europeans 
—military, civil and clerical. 


Military Punishments in Turkey. 


Although the bastinado is comparatively little used now 
amongst the Turks, corporal punishment is as popular 
an institution as ever, and whether the offender is a dis- 
honest baker of Stamboul, or a disobedient or thieving 
soldier on the banks of the Lom, the culprit—provided 
his fault be not so flagrant as to necessitate a reference 
to higher quarters—is generally summarily made to 
‘eat stick’ after the orthodox schoolboy fashion repre- 
sented in our illustrations. 


A Russian Officer Firing a Falconet. 


In these days of ironclads and 100-ton guns it ts 
strange to find a weapon of three centuries back being re- 
verted to in a campaign where even the zundnddel- 
gewehr of a few years since is regarded as an antiquated 
weapon. The “ falconet ’’ was the name given to the semi- 
blunderbus, semi cannon ased in the time of good Queen 
Bess. During the present war it has been a not unfre- 
quent arm in the hands of the Russians, who have used 
it behind good cover, such as a raised mound, for 
desultory assaults, or for pushing forward a line of 
advance. In our picture it is being used during an 
attack on November 9th by Skobeleff’s troops, the officer 
resting the unwieldy weapon upon a breastwork of 
bushes. 


The Beleaguered Town of Erzeroum. 


The Russian advance westward in Asia, since the 
great defeat of Moukhtar Pasha on the 15th November 
at Yagni Tepe, has brought their army, independently 
of the capture of Kars, quite close to the important 
city of Erzeroum, the Armenian provincial capital. 
The defenses of Erzeroum consist of detached works 
grouped together at three points, and of a citadel. The 
most important group of advanced works is that 
situated on the heights of the Top Dagh. These are 
constructed in two lines. The first comprises the three 
lunettes of Azizieh, of which two have their gorges 
defended by casements, while the third is open. The 
second line lies about six hundred yards in front of the 
wall of the town, and consists of two works, of which 
one is inclosed and the other open. The second group 
of works, of much inferior value to the first, is placed 
on the heights of Keremet Dagh. The third group 
consists of the fort of Akbali and its adjuncts, and 
lies on the south of the town, None of these works 
are very strong, but that of Azizieh, which affords case- 
mated shelter for thirty guns, is the strongest. The 
wall around the town is strengthened by eleven bas- 
tions, which are connected by means of trenches with 
the outworks. The citadel in the centre of the town is 
guarded solely by an old stone wall, flanked by eleven 
antiquated towers, 





the date of the marriage is left blank on the certifi- | 
cate; and this again furnishes grounds for a @i- | 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—F ine oranges that grow near Tallahassee sell 
in the streets of that city for $1.50 a handred 


—Tue unclaimed dividends now lying at the 
tbe Bank of England amount to £3,506,956 


—Tue exports of meat and live stock to Great 
Britain this year are nearly double what they were in 
1876 

—Tue season’s catch of salmon in Oregon has 
been over 130,000, and 9,000 cases have been put up 
for the market 

—Rervusine to serve the office of Lord Mayor 
of London renders an Alderman liable to a fine of $5 000, 
which Sir B. Hammet had to pay in 1798 


A rar hand for harvesting is paid in central 
Italy seven cents a day, and considers himself a lucky 
man to find employment at that rate, 





—-In 1864, 44 per cent. of the grain imported 
into England was trom Russia; in 1873 the United 
States sent 44 per cent and Russia 21 per cent 





— Own the site of old Temple Bar, London, now 
in process of demolition, is to be erected a column er 
obelisk to mark the limits of the city’s jurisdiction, 


—Srvers frosts on the 29th and 30th of Novem- 
ber solidified the juice in the standing sugar-cane in 
portions of Louisiana, and bave caused immense dam- 
age 

—Union men and ex-Federal soldiers at Chatta- 
nooga are contributing money to repair the damage 
done to the Confederate monument by unknown van- 
dals. 

—Tue French police have establishments at 
intervals along the Seine to restore persons picked out 
of that river, which probably gets more would-be suicides 
than any otber. 


—Ir is said that San Francisco has a debt less 
than that of any city of her size in this country o 
Great Britain. Her debt is about $3,500,000, and her 
population 250,000. 


—Psranvts yield a large precentage of oil that 
is as good for all purposes as olive ol. It is more pal- 
atable than olive oil, and is used extensively for culinary 
purposes, finding a ready market. 


—Jamaica began quinine-planting ia 1860, 
and now has 80,000 trees, of which experienced chemists 
| report most favorably. The experiment made by Govern- 
| ment is regarded as a complete success. 


—Tue principal cbmmercia) centres seem sud- 
denly to have arrived at the conclusion to establish 
lines of steamers with South Amerca, It is an- 
nounced that New Orleans now contemplates such a 
venture. 

—Sarrn is now the rage. It went out of fash- 
ion in England twenty-eight years ago, when Mra, 
Manning, a celebrated murderess, at one time lady's 
maid to the late Duchess of Sutherland, was hung ina 
black satin dress. 


—A REMARKABLE phenomenon occurred near 
Little Stony Mountain, Manitoba, during a late thunder- 
storm. What appeired to be a dense volume of cloud 
struck the prairie with such violence as to make a large 
excavation in the earth about six feet deep. 


—Tue Caffre rising at the Cape is reported to 
have been suppressed, but the British Government havo 
nevertheless forwarded sixty tons of ammunition, in- 
cluding a million rounds of small-arm cartridges, by 
special train to Southampton, for conveyance to the 
Cape of Good Hope, 


—Tue old Unitarian Church in Washington, in 
which Channing and Sparks and Palfrey preached, and 
where John Quincy Adams, Calhoun, Webster, and 
other great men have worshiped, is to be converted into 
& police court, the society baving sold it aud commenccd 
the erection of a uew church edifice, 


—A LETTer, plainly addressed, was delivered 
on the 4th inst, in Canton, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., 
which was mailed at Cape Vincent. Jefferson County, 
Jan. 29th, 1872, and bore on its envelope the request to 
return it to the writer in five days if unclaimed. Whero 
it bas been journeying in the six years past is a mys- 
tery. 

—An estimate has been made of the loss ex- 
perienced in the English Channel by the storm of 
November 12th. Twenty-three vessels foundered, 48 
were cast ashore, 34 had to put back seriously damaged, 
55 lost anchors, etc., about 200 men were drowned, and 
the loss of cargoes is put down at not less than 
$1,200,000. 


—TueE Japanese are beginning to taste the fruits 
of civilization. Their first serious railway accident 
occurred on the evening of the 6th of October, and 
took the form of a collision between two night trains. 
Three Japanese were killed, and several persons were 
injured, among them the two engine-drivers, who were 
foreigners. 


—IReLAND has, as compared with England, 
but one-half the number of landowners in proportion to 
population, and if purely agricultural districts are com- 
pared, it will be found that for ten owners of land in 
England of between one and fifty acres, there is only 
one such owner in Ireland; and yet about one-third of 
the land of Ireland has been in the market since 1845. 


—TueE cattle disease, which during the present 
Summer bas wrought dire havec among the herds on 
| the steppes of Southern Russia, has now reached the 
Polish provinces, and is rapidly approaching the fron- 
tier. The losses sustained by the Russian peasantry 
since the plague crossed the Ural Mountains, two years 
ago, are immense. The authorities fear that the entire 
bovine race of Caucasia will become extinct. 


—Hovsgs in Paris have been greatly improved 
in comfort of late years. Water is now brought to the 
upper stories, and a furnace is often maintained by the 
landlord. Flats vary ip price from $200 to $5,000 a 
year; but, while the majority live in this way, the 
wealthy still reside in ‘‘ hotels,’’ as in days gone by, and 
build new ones. Many of these latter, though plain ex- 
ternaily, are exquisite within, The Paris bouses are 
excellently built, and made as near fireproof as possible. 


—Onty forty-one obelisks are known to exist. 
Four are standing and two are prostrate at Karnac ; 
nine are prostrate at Saan, and one stendsatPhilae. In 
Rome there are twelve, the largest one being at the 
Church of St. John Lateran. Florence contains two, 
and Paris, Aries and Constantinople one each. In Eng- 
land there are four—two at the British Museum, one at 
Ainwick Castle, and one at Kingston-Lacy, Dorsetshire, 
brought over by William Bankes, a friend of Lord 
Byron. 


—Tue Rochester Express tells the story of an 
unseemly contest in achurch in Brockport last Sun- 
day evening. Two members were acting as ushers, 
each taking charge of an aisle. One of them escorted 
certain parties to a seat ip the other's aisle, and the 
latter, offended at his action, told him to “attend to his 
own business,’’ and go to his own side of the house 
The other refused to leave, and was forcibly put out of 
the aisle. The members of the church and congregation 
are indignant over the matter. 
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SEVENTY-EIGHT. 

F the future is everything bidden, 
Only this is as certain as fate 
Many things that are quite unexpected 

May be looked for in ’Seventy-eight. 


For the barbarous Turk and the Russian 
May the horrors of warfire abate, 
And make peace and a civilized treaty, 

Just like Christians, in ’Seventy-eight. 


And the fire-eating French and the Germans 
May extinguish their mutual hate, 

And strike hands at the Great Exposition 
Iu the Summer of ‘Seventy-eight. 


And all nations beat swords into plowshares, 
And from each each a message translate, 

Of good-will and of brotherly kindness 

Before Christmas in ’Seventy eight. 


And at home there may, spring up a notion 
That it’s better to labor and wait, 

Than to barter the soul to the devil 
For a fortune, in ’Seventy-eight, 


And our politics come to mean honor 
In country and city and State, 
And an end come to vulgar ambition, 
And to shoddy, in ‘Seventy-eight 


And some insects that creep in high places 
A disastrous fall may await 

Wo'll not name them for fear we embalm them 
As in amber, in ’Seventy-eight. 


And some old politician who's honest 
Be presented a service of plate, 

When he’s found, after infinite searching 
With a lantern, in ’Seventy-eight. 


To the Churches may come a revival, 
And of sinvers, both little and great, 

There may be, as in days Pentecostal, 
Much conversion in ’Seventy-eight 


And our literature move a step higher, 
And our bewspapers cease to collate 
The indecent and horrible, mainly, 
For their readers, in ‘Seventy-eight. 


To restore the legitimate drama, 
And respectable plays reiustate, 

A demand may arise from the people— 
May be heeded in ‘Seventy-eight. 


And another crusade against whisky, 
Inundated with water or straight, 

May see glorious victory perching, 
On its banners in Seventy-eight. 


And in matters of dress and apparel, 
A most trivial cause may create 
Quite a new aod a dreadful departure 

In the fashious of Seventy-eight 


Some ridiculous question of manners 
May occasion a world of debate, 

Alter all to be left in abeyance, 
And unsettled in ’Seventy-eight. 


Or a wondrous revival! in business, 
And a movement iu real estate, 

Such as never before had been witnessed, 
May surprise us in Seventy-eight. 


Or a comet of magnitude feariul, 
Of which no one had figured the date, 
May approach and affright us and leave us 
In good order in ‘Seventy-eight. 


All the curious schemes and inventions 
Of the ages remote, or of late, 

May be dwarfed and thrown into the shadow, 
By the wonders of ‘Seventy-eight. 


And improvements in engines and motors, 
Till they move at a horrible rate, 

And the greatest advances in science, 
May be wituessed in ’Seventy-eight. 


And the shipwrecks and fearful collisions 
There have been in the past to relate, 
Be completely outdone and belittled, 
By disasters in ‘Seventy-eight. 


Or enormous auriferous treasures, 

Washed from mountains of quartz and of slate, 
May create in lone African valleys 

A gold fever in ‘Seventy-eight. 


Or a valley of diamonds discovered, 
Of a value they could not o’errate, 

Make a story like Sinbad the Sailor's, 
Of explorers in ’Seventy-eight. 


if some prophet could tell who'd be married, 
And their subsequent stories narrate, 
Very many now rushing on danger, 
Would be cautious in ’Seventy-eight. 


Of owr near ones and dear ones how many 
May be nigh the celestial gate! 

Avd though Providence wisely conceals it, 
They may enter in ’Seventy-eight. 


But ‘tis idle to talk of the future, 

And on things that may happen dilate; 
The events that are most uvexpected 

Are most certain for ’Seveuty-cight. 


And ’twere foolish to borrow of trouble, 
And make care for the morrow a weight, 
For the Father who cares for the sparrow 
Will protect us in ’Seventy-eight. 
Bens. G. Burra. 





MRS. FIZZLEBURY’S NEW GIRL. 
By R. J. De Corpova, 


CHAPTER VI.—THE NEW GIRL, PARKIN 


ARKIN stopped at the bar at the corner, forti- 
fying himself with a glass of something hot and 
strong, to the amazement and amid the winks 

of the persons in attendance ; and then, resolutely 
determining that, if the ingenuity of man could 
compass this end, he would have speech with Miss 
Arabella before he had been ten minutes in the 
house, strode to his destination, and rang the bell 
with a feeling of desperate courage. Mrs. Fizzle- 
bury, in person, opened the door, and Parkin was 
admitted. 

By Mrs. Fizzlebury the appearance of Parkin 
(the new girl) was accepted as a mark of the great 
bounty of Providence in her utmost need. The 
proprietor of the Intelligence Office had promised 
that a servant should be sent to her at four o'clock 
that afternoon. But the hours had passed, and so 
also had the girl; who, having heard, before she 
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| left the office, of the detestable character of the 

house, had declined to become an inmate thereof, 
| Mrs. Fizzlebury was, therefore, suffering much 
| distress of mind, and had willingly consented that 
| Miss Arabella should go and dine at her Aunt 

Keduser’s, since it would be impossible, without a 
} housemaid, to have a comfortable dinner at home. 


It must be added that Miss Arabella had her | 


private reasons for wishing to be frequently at her 
| Aunt Keduser’s; because that lady lived opposite 
to the residence of Arabella’s most intimate triend 
and confidant, Miss Wobbleham, who received and 
| delivered, in secret, certain notes which frequently 
| passed between the Count de Couac, who was Miss 
Wobbleham’s singing-master, and Miss Arabella, 
totally without the knowledge of her parents. But 
| of this, more by-and-by. 
| Great had been Mrs. Fizzlebury’s distress that 
afternoon, and correspondingly great was her joy 


| on beholding Parkin, though, if the truth must be | 


told, he was anything but an agreeable girl to look 
upon. 


“Come in—come in!’’ said Mrs. Fizzlebury, | 


| with much affability. ‘“ Mr. Jackson at the Intel- 
| ligence Office promised that you would be here at 
| four o’clock, and it is now past seven, I began to 
think that you were not coming !” 
| Parkin felt that a resort to all of poetic imagina- 
| tion that he could command must be at once made. 
| “TT went up to Harlem, ma’am, to tell my sister 
| that I had got a place,’’ said Parkin, as he followed 
| Mrs. Fizzlebury into the parlor, and, after the 
manner of servant-girls in our day, seated himself 
in front of Mrs. Fizzlebury, who was standing. 


Fizzlebury ; ‘ you appear to be very hoarse !”’ 

“ A very bad cold, indade, ma’am,” said Parkin, 
might spoil everything ; ‘‘ a very bad cold, ma'am. 
I caught it washin’ the windys with hot water one 
very cold day, and the byes in the street was very 
rude, indeed, ma’am ——”’ 

** Well, never mind about that,” interrupted Mrs. 
Fizzlebury. ‘* What is your name ?”’ 

“ Mary, ma’am,” said Parkin. 

“ Mary what ?”’ inquired the lady. 

“No, ma’am, av you plase, but Mary Murphy, 
ma’am.” 

“Ah, Mary Murphy!’’ repeated Mrs. Fizzle- 
| bury. ‘* Have you a recommendation, Mary ?”’ 
| ¢ ; 9 . 3 ae sap OR. r 
| ‘] have, ma’am,” replied Parkin, finding, with 
| much difficulty the pocket of the strange garment 
| then on his person, and into which he had stowed 
| his money and his papers. 
|  Hastily selecting the document which looked like 
| the character which I had that morning written 
| 
| 





for him, he handed it, with a show of much con- 
| fidence and integrity, to Mrs. Fizzlebury. 

That lady adjusted her spectacles, opened the 
paper, frowned, and looked, as one puzzled, toward 
Parkin. 

“Qne pair!” said Mrs. Fizzlebury, reading ; 
“one pair pantaloons, fifteen dollars! One 
pair a 

Parkin almost snatched the paper from her, so 
eager was he to secure it, and exclaimed : 

“That's not the paper, ma’am ; that’s a bill be- 
longing to—my brother, ma’am. Here is my char- 
acter, ma’am !” 

And Parkin really trembled when he handed the 

recommendation to his new mistress. 

It was, indeed, as I, its author, flatter myself, a 

| most powerful document, and showed forth Parkin 
in a light of which he, or any other Custom House 
clerk, under similar circumstances, might well have 
been proud. It ran as follows : 








| “T take pleasure in certifying that the bearer is 
| principle, and surprisingly moderate appetite. She 
is honest to a fault, and most civil and obliging to 
her employers. She has lived in ay family eleven 
years, and leaves us, to our very sincere regret, be- 
cause of our intended departure for Europe next 
week. Mrs. Situ, 
“28 Plymouth Rock Avenue, Brooklyn.’’ 


As a rule, it is safe for a girl, without a recom- 
mendation, to have one manufactured as dating 
froin Brooklyn. It is a long way off for a lady 
who lives in the upper part of New York, and who, 
happening to be badly off for a servant, will prob- 
ably say, ** Well, you can come, and the day after 
to-morrow I will go over to Brooklyn, and see the 
lady, and, if I find that she confirms this, it will 
be all right ;”’ and so, if the girl suits for a day or 
| two, the proposed visit to the city is put off from 
; day to day, and the lady never troubles herself to 
go thither. It may happen that, one fine morn- 
ing, the new girl robs the house and decamps, 
whereupon the lady declares that she never again 
will engage a servant ona written recommendation 
—a determination to which she rigidly adheres until) 
the next time, when her indolence and a pressing 
necessity will induce her to forget or waive her re- 
solution. 

“This recommendation,” said Mrs, Fizzlebury, 
to Parkin, “is quite satisfactory, and, in a day or 
two, I will go over to Brooklyn and see Mrs. 
Smith. Are you an early riser, Mary ?”’ 

“Five in the Summer, and six in the Winter 
ma’am,’’ said Parkin. 

“That will do very well,’ remarked Mrs, Fiz- 
zlebury, blandly. She was always honey to an in- 
coming girl and vinegar to an outgoing one. 

“Can you remain to-night ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, certainly,” responded Par- 
kin, rather more eagerly than was quite prudent. 

“Your duties here,” observed the wily lady, in 
the most cordial tones she could assume, “ will not 
be very severe. You will, the first thing in the 
| morning, sweep out the parlor and the dining- 
| room after dusting the furniture - you will then 
| set the breakfast-table, and give Mr. Fizzlebury 
| his breakfast. In the course of the morning you 
will attend to the bedrooms and make the 8, 
(Parkin winced at this announcement of what — 
expressed and understood—would be expected of 
him) ; but before doing so, and as Miss Arabella 
and myself always breakfast in bed, you will bring 
mine and Miss Arabella’s up to our bedrooms. 
(Parkin shuddered and half rose from the chair 
with an idea of making his on lest he might 
hear something still more revolting in the cata- 
logue of his duties). You will then wash up the 
breakfast things, clean the knives, and assist 








| wineing with the fear that his masculine voice | 


*“ You seem to have a severecold,” remarked Mrs. | 


| 
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cook in the laundry-work. Are you a good washer | 
and ironer, Mary?’ 

Parkin groaned in spirit at this new horror, but 
he had sufficient presence of mind to answer, 
‘** Tiligant, ma'am.” 

“You will also go to market,” continued Mrs. 
Fizzlebury, ‘‘do what mending of the clothes may 
be required, set lunch, perform such errands as 
may be needed, black Mr. Fizzlebury’s boots (Par- 
kin could scarcely sustain this last shock, and was 
on the point of saying that he would see Mrs. 
Fizzlebury somethinged first; but he restrained | 
himself, and Mrs. Fizzlebury continued) : ‘* You | 
will wait at table at dinner and tea, take the plate 
up to my bedroom on your way up to bed; and, by- 
the-way, can you make pastry, Mary p”* 

“* Splendid, ma’am,”’ said Parkin. 

“ Very good, indeed,” remarked Mrs. Fizzlebury, 
who flattered herself that she now had the very 
pearl of housemaids. “Very good, indeed. And 
your wages ?”’ 

“Twelve dollars a month, ma’am,” answered 
Parkin, promptly. 

** Oh, dear!” cried Mrs. Fizzlebury, “I never 
pay more than ten.” ; 

‘*]’m speakin’ in currency, ma’am,’’ observed 
Parkin. 

“So am I, Mary,” responded Mrs. Fitzlebury. 

“ Well, ma’am,” said Parkin, anxious to have 
these preliminaries over, in order that he might 
the more speedily obtain speech of Miss Arabella. 
“ Well, ma’am, seein’ it’s you,’ma'’am, 1’m willin’ 
to say tin dollars to begin; thin if I shute you, 
ma’am, you'll make it twelve;” which was 
readily agreed to by Mrs. Fizzlebury us a condition 
which bound her specially to nothing, and because 
she made it a point always to agree to anything 
and everything when a new girl was to be em- 
ployed. 

Parkin, then, according to the plan which had 
been agreed on between us as necessary thoroughly 
to blind his new mistress, began to play his part 
in the putting of questions. 

** How many girls do you keep, ma’am ?”’ 

‘“*Two,” answered Mrs. Fizzlebury; “a cook 
and a housemaid.” q 

“I’m afraid that wouldn’t shute me, ma’am,” 
said Parkin. “In my last place, at Mrs. Smith’s, 
in Brooklyn, there was four girls, besides the 
coachman and the gardener, a small boy and a 
dawg, ma’am.”’ 

This answer immediately impressed Mrs. Fizzle- 
bury with the idea that the imaginary personage, 
whom Parkin called Mrs. Smith, but who was 
only a sort of Long Island Mrs. Harris, must be a 
highly respectable person, whose acquaintance it 
would be extremely desirable to cultivate. She 
certainly would call on Mrs. Smith. 

“Well,” said the sly old lady, who was ex- 
tremely anxious not to say anything likely to dis- 
gust the new girl, “we have for some time had 
an idea of keeping three girls, and I think we 
shall shortly do so.” 

“How about the table, ma’am?” inquired 
Parkin. ‘What sort of a table do you keep, 
ma'am? because I never could eat cowld meat, and 
wouldn’t like to be asked to do it; and you know 
yourself, ma’am, that any lady that is a lady would 
not by no means ask a girl to eat cowld meat.”’ 

Mrs. Fizzlebury promptly declared that she 
rarely, if ever, required her girls to eat cold meat. 
(She did not; it was not every day that they had 
meat, warm or cold). 

“You allow two aivnings out in the week, I 
suppose, ma’am; as other ladies does ?”’ 

“We always allow one evening in the week,” 
said Mrs. Fizzlebury. (This was parttally true. 


” 


‘ , | One evening was always stipulated; but when it 
an excellent girl, of strictly moral character, high | ‘ 2 


was claimed, Mrs. Fizzlebury invariably adduced 
the fact of the other girls having gone away 
that day as a reason why the privilege must be 
withheld). 

**T have always had Wednesday aivnin’ to my- 
self, ma’am,”’ urged Parkin; “and av course 
Sunday aivnin’ is my rights. To be sure, ma’am, 
you won’t ask me to drink black tea; I always 
drinks green, ma’am.” 

‘*T never take any other myself,’ remarked Mrs. 
Fizzlebury, who always bought for the kitchen the 
cheapest she could find, reserving the higher-priced 
sorts (and not very high-priced either) for her own 
table. 

* You need not trouble yourself now about those 
matters,” said Mrs. Fizzlebury, as soon as Parkin 
gave her a chance to speak. “If there is anything 
in the house that you don’t like, you can let me 
know,’’ continued the lady in her most wheedling 
tone. “‘ Have you brought your trunk with you ?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied Parkin, “I’ve brought 
only this bundle, until we see how we get along 
together.” 

“Well, go down-stairs then,” said Parkin’s 
mistress, “and Bridget, my cook” (she said “ my 
cook ’’ as though she had a proprietary right to 
Bridget, though she had been in the family only 
two days)—“ Bridget, my cook, will show you how 
to lock up the lower part of the house, and to 
bring the nos up-stairs, which is all that will be 
required of you to-night.” 

And the new girl, thus installed, was on her 
way down the kitchen steps, to which Mrs, Fizzle- 
bury pointed, when, suddenly remembering that he 
had not yet seen Miss Arabella, who was the chief, 
and, indeed, the only object of his visit, he turned 
and again confronted Mrs. Fizzlebury. 





CHAPTER VII.—THE NEW GIRL IS DISGUSTED. 


$67 BEG your pardon, ma’am,” said Parkin ; 
“ but 1 hope the young lady is a nice, agree- 
ble young lady, ma‘am f”’ 

“She is generally so considered,’’ answered 
Mrs. Fizzlebury, with a grim smile; but she said 
no more. 

Parkin was baftled. 

“Couldn’t I see the young lady and pay my 
respects to her?” he inquired, with what he con- 
jectured might be regarded as a respectful, but 
winning, grin. 

“You will to-morrow,” replied Mrs, Fizzlebury. 
“ Miss Arabella has gone to my aunt's, Miss Ke- 
duser, in Fifty-first Street, on a visit, and won't 
be home til) to-morrow afternoon for dinner.” 

Miss Arabella had gone to Aunt Keduser’s, with 





the hope of receiving a letter from the count. 
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‘Lhis unexpected blow completely floored Parkin, 
and he stood there gazing, like a man drunken as 
with wine, staring at Mrs. Fizzlebury, and hur- 
riedly reviewing in his mind the terrible situation. 
“ Gracious heaven!’’ thought Parkin, “ what is to 
be done?’ To quit the house that night, after 
having accepted the engagement, would be at 
once to lose all chance of being again admitted, 
and of being enabled to serve Potthausen. But, 
on the other hand, to remain in the house and in 
such a costume, all night, would be terrible. He 
thus stco | cogitating until ayawn from Mrs. Fizzle- 
bury reminded him that whatever course he would 
have to take must be immediately resolved on. 
The reflection flashed across his mind that, come 
what might, he must remain. To have sacrificed his 
mustache and placed himself in so humiliating a 
position, and then to go away without effecting 
anything, would be to render himself ridiculous 
throughout the remainder of his life. ‘In fora 
penny, in for a “pound,” thought Parkin. He 
would remain; and he turned again towards the 
kitchen steps, determined to complete the sacrifice 
which he had begun on the altar of friendship. 
So bewildered was he that he scarcely heard Mrs. 
Fizzlebury’s remark; or, if he heard it at all, it 
seemed to him as though he heard it in an un 


| pleasant dream—* How very tall you are, Mary !’’ 


until the lady repeated the observation, when he 
answered mechanically that he had “caught it 
from washin’ the windys one very cold day with 
hot water,’’ a reply which, fortunately, Mrs. Fiz- 
zlebury paid no attention to ; and he followed her 
down to the kitchen, where he was duly presented 
to the ceok as the new girl, “ Mary.” 

“* Murphy, ma’am,” added Parkin. 

“‘Have you had any supper ?” inquired cook, 
directly Mrs. Fizzlebury had quitted the kitchen. 

“Parkin was very surly and ill-tempered, and 
answered gruttly : 

‘¢ Yes.”’ 

‘And it’s a good thing for you,” replied cook, 
‘* for there isn’t a bit you'd have uv you hadn't.” 

So Parkin sat and looked at the cook, and the 
cook sat on an opposite chair and looked at Parkin 
for nearly an hour, during which period Parkin’s 
feelings were becoming more and more bitter. 

At length the presiding genius of the kitchen 
rose and said to Parkin: 

** Come, now, and I'll show you how to lock up 
the house. He’s got a latch-key, and nobody has 
to wait for him—but we takes all the keys up- 
stairs with the plate. It’s a patent lock on the 
front door, and when it’s locked and the key up- 
stairs, nobody can open it, inside or out, without 
the latch-key, but he’s got that wid him.” 

“ Who's he ?” inquired Parkin. 

“ Why the husband,” answered cook, wno was 
evidently incensed against the Fizzlebury family 
generally; for she instantly launched into so par- 
ticular a history of the meannesses and stinginesses 
of the “ ould woman” (meaning, of course, Mrs. 
Fizzlebury), eked out with the exaggeration com- 
mon to all of her class, that had Parkin really 
been a female domestic he would have taken 
fright and refused to remain another minute under 
a roof which covered so much wickedness. 

When the shutters had been closed and the doors 
locked, cook informed Parkin that, as she had to 
speak to the “ould woman”’ (thus was Mrs. Fiz- 
Kat irreverently designated throughout the 
period of Parkin’s stay in that family), she (the 
cook) would take up the plate and the keys, and 
Parkin might go up at once to bed. This was 
just what Parkin most desired to do, for the wig 
made his head very warm, and he longed to take 
it off. 

He accordingly inquired of the cook : 

* Which is my room ?” 

‘“There’s two rooms in the attic,’ said cook, 
“but one of them is locked up because there’s a 
rat or something dead in the flooring. The other 
foom is open, and that’s our room.” 

“Our room!” ejaculated Parkin, with a small 
shriek. ‘Great heaven! Can’t I have a room 
to myself ?” 

“A room to yourself!” replied cook. A room 
to yourself indade! Do you think you're in the 
Queen’s palace to London? You'll find, my dear, 
that there’s some difference between this mean 
owld house and the Queen’s palace to London. 
The saints have mercy on us! A room to herself, 
indade! What next, I wonder ?” 

And thus it was that Parkin stood outside the 
door of the attic bedroom, as described in the 
third chapter of this veritable history, with an 
anxious, troubled, and disgusted expression on his 
countenance, 

Now, cook was evidently, and to all intents and 
purposes, a domestic virago, and had she, for a 
moment, suspected the sex of the new girl, she 
would have raised such a riot in the house and 
neighborhood as had never before been known in 
that aristocratic locality. And, in like manner, 
had she had an idea of the disgust with which 
Parkin regarded her, in his present beartrending 
dilemma, I believe she sal + then and there, 
have scratched his eyes out. But, ignorant on 
both these points, she limited her suspicions to 
the belief that the new girl was proud; because 
she (the cook) was Irish, or because she was a 
Catholic; and she cherished this idea until Parkin 
explained his unwillingness to come into the bed- 
room on the score of ‘a penance put upon him 
by the priest.” 

Parkin, as we have seen, finally strode into the 
darkened room, dragged from off the bed a quilt 
or blanket, laid it down on the bare floor outside, 
wrapped himself in that dirty covering, and so far 
appeared to go to sleep that the cook believed 
she heard him snoring. 





CHAPTER VIII.--ATTEMPTED ESCAPE OF THE NEW 


GIRL. 


ARKIN did not—could not—sleep. Enraged 

at his folly and weakness in suffering himself 

to be led itito so terrible a position, he nevertheless 

resolved that, being in it, he would carry it out to 

what he called “the bitter end.’’ He would not 

undergo for nothing what he had undergone and 

was still undergoing. It was a terrible sacrifice to 
make for his friend, but he would make it, 

Such was Parkin’s heroic determination when 

he first laid himself down in a position of repose. 
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But it was Winter time, and the weather that 
night was bitterly cold. Parkin began to shiver 
slightly at first, severely after the first half an 
hour; and, in what may be called the heat of his 
shivering, his friendly resolution began to melt 
away. After another quarter of an hour he began 
to feel incensed at what he considered to be the 
selfishness of Potthausen in placing him in such a 
situation. Atter half an hour more he suspended 
his abuse of Potthausen and began to call himself 
names, as “ fool,” “dolt,” “ ase,” for having 
undertaken so absurd a mission. After a further 
period of suspense he had got to seriously doubting 
the wisdom of his determination to go on with the 
sacrifice which he had so unwisely commenced, and 
thought he would be acting far more sensibly if he 
were quietly to creep down-stairs, let himself out 
at the front-door, and go home to bed. 
Accordingly, and at nearly midnight, he un- 
wrapped himself from the quilt, groped his way in 
darkness to the head of the attic-stairs, and stole 
cautiously down-——down—down—three successive 





flights, until he reached the entrance-hall. The 
door was locked, and the key was absent. “ Let 


| 
us try the basement,”’ thought Parkin ; but the door 
to the stairs leading to the lower part of the | 
house was also locked. This was worse and worse. 
What was he to do? He heard the measured tread | 
of a policeman in the street. Should he bellow | 
and ask the officer to get him out? Absurd! 
What would be the clear duty of the policeman | 
under the circumstances but to take to the station- 
house a man discovered prowling around a house in | 
female attire at midnight, and to keep him there | 
till the next morning for exposure and judgment ? 
Then Parkin was visited with a happy thought. 
He would endeavor to get out through one of the 
parlor-windows leading to the street. Horror ! 
the parlor-doors were locked also. Despondent to 
the last degree, Parkin sat down on the lower step 
of the hall-stairs and meditated. What had he 
done to deserve being placed in so fearful a posi- 
tion? At any rate, and in spite of the cold 
weather, he had now become quite warm, by rea- 
son, firstly, of the horrid wig on his head, and, 
secondly, of the reflection that Potthausen and the 
author of this true story were, in all probability, 
enjoying themselves over a bow] of punch and with 
cigars at that very moment. The perspiration 
broke out freely on Purkin’s forehead, and he felt 
almost like weeping. 

While so engaged he was suddenly startled by 
footsteps coming up the “ stoop” outside. A mo- 
ment afterwards he heard a latchkey in the lock. 
It flashed upon him on the instant that this must 
be Mr. Fizzlebury come home. Parkin, catching 
up his skirts lest they should trip him in his flight, 
darted up the stairs like lightning. The rustling 
of his clothing caught Mr. Fizzlebury’s ears as he 
was about to close the door. 

“‘ Who's there?” cried Mr. Fizzlebury. 

Terrified by this question, Parkin suddenly 
stopped, endeavored even to arrest his breathing, 
and awaited the results with what submission he 
could command. 

“Tt must have been fancy,’’ muttered Mr. 
Fizzlebury, as he banged the door to. 

Parkin, seizing the baluster as a guide in the 
darkness, and, trusting that the echo caused by the 
shutting of the street-door would conceal the noise 
of his footsteps up the stairs, made a sudden rush 
up the next flight. 

“ Js anybody there ?” cried Mr. Fizzlebury, and 
stood still to listen. 

So also did Parkin. 

‘« It is that infernal cat again,” said Mr. Fizzle- 
bury to himself, and in measured steps pursued 
his way up-stairs to the second floor. 

Parkin, who was now half way up to the third | 
landing, waited till he heard Mr. Fizzlebury’s bed- 
room-door closed, and then, with drooping spirits 
and elevated skirts, crept up to the attic agait, 
wrapped himself once more in the detested quilt, 
and mentally swore and fretted until nearly sun- 
rise, when, thoroughly exhausted, he slept and 
dreamed that he was washing and ironing old 
Fizzlebury, after which it would be his duty to do 
Mrs. Fizzlebury up into a pie. 

(To be continued. } 





fHE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


HE new building of the American Museum of 
Natural History in this city was formally opened 

on the afternoon of Saturday, December 22d. ‘The 
structure as it now stands forms exactly one-twellth 
of the entire Museum structure, as proposed, which 
will probably not be finished for half a century or 
more. The proposed structure comprises a quad- 
rangle, with an interior or cross, and four interior 
courtyards. The building stands on Manhattan 
Square, which is bounded by Eighth and Ninth ave- 
nues, Seventy-seventh and Fighty-first streets, con- 
sisting of eighteen and a half acres of land. The 
American Museum of Natural History was founded 
by a special act of the State Legislature on the 6th 
of April, 1869. Among its original incorporators 
were John David Wolfe, Robert Colgate, Benjamin 
H. Field, Robert L. Stuart, Adrian Iselin, Benjamin 
B. Sherman, Theodore Roosevelt, William A. Haines, 
Howard Potter, William T. Blodgett, Morris K. 
Jesup, D. Jackson Steward, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
A.C. P. Dodge, Charles A. Dana, Joseph H. Choate 
and Henry Parish. The object of the incorporators 
was to form a museum and library of natural his- 
tory. The sum of $700,000 has been spent upon 
the part which has just been finished, which forms 
the southern limit of the interior cross of the great 
structure planned by Calvert Vaux, the architect. 
The ground was broken early in 1873. On the 2d 
of June, 1874, President Grant laid the corner- 
stone, the ceremony being witnessed by several 
members of the President’s Cabinet, Governor Dix, 
Mayor Wickham, and other public officers. As the 
building now stands, it excels in its style and ap- 
eye any other scientific museum in the world, 
he South Kensington Scientific Building, in London, 
will be three times larger than the finished part of 
the American Museum of Natural History. The 
Museum, as planned, is intended for America when 
the population of the United States shall be 
400 000,000, instead of 40,000,000, asit is now. Its 


|} of John David Wolfe, the first 





projectors hope to make the metropolis the intel- 
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lectual centre of the Republic, as London is the in- | President of the corporation is Robert L. Stuart. 


tellectual centre of the whole Briti-h Empire. 
work of erecting the building has been superin- 
tended by the Park Department, the Commissioners 
of which have awarded all of the contracts and 
paid all of the bills. The annual appropr ation for 
museums, amounting to $40,000, which is piaced at 
the disposal of the Park Department, is divided 
equally between the Museum of Natural History 
and the Zoological Garden in Central Park. 

The building is of red brick and granite. It is 
one hundred and ninety-nine feet in length and 
sixty-six feet in width, and is practically five stories 
in height, one of the stories being the gallery of 
the main hall, The wood-work of the interior is 
of black walnut and ash. The floors consist of 
brick arches, covered with concrete; and laid with 
English tiles. The staircases are of iron, and the 
stairs have gutta-percha coverings. ‘The building 
is said to be absolutely fire-proof. A notable fea- 
ture of the building is the abundance of light af- 
forded in the interior, and the complete diffusion of 


it. There are no shadows, and there is no place in | 


the building where the light does not fall directly. 
There are many windows, and they are very large 
ones, 80 that a person standing in any spot in any 
one of the large halls can look directly out of doors. 
At the northern end of the building there are two 
towers, The western one contains the stairways, 
and in the eastern tower, on each floor, there are 
rooms for the curators. ‘The fifth, or attic, story, 
lighted with dormers, contains students’ rooms, 
and a room which holds the Jay scientific library, 
presented by Miss Catharine L. Wolfe, the daughter 
President of the 


corporation. ‘This floor also contains many rooms, 


| fiited with desks, fire-proof cases for specimens, 


and other suitable appointments for the free use of 
scienufic men, who can advance the iuterests ot 
science in America by using the collections of the 
museum. Clarence King, Professor Hitchcock, the 
Superintendents of the Pennsylvania and Nevada 
Su. veys, and the Director of the C.nadian Survey, 
will occupy offices here. This floor will be the 
headquarters of people seeking for scientific infor- 
mation, and the information will be easily obtained, 
This department of the Museum, for it may be 
looked upon as such, will help the people to a bet- 
ter understanding of what the natural resources of 
our country are, and how to use them. It is hoped 
by the incorporators that scientific men of other 
countries will be attracted hither by the advan- 
tages which the Museum offers to them. The spe- 
cimens belonging to the Museum are skillfully and 
attractively arranged. The exhibition cases are 
thought to be superior to any others ever made for 
the same purpose. Their framework is iron, faced 
with black walnut. The iron framework gives so 
much strength to the cases that remarkably large 
plates of glass and very small mullions have been 
used with safety. These cases cost $60,000, and 
were designed by Mr. Radford. 

On the first floor, in the centre of the hall, shown 
in our picture, is arranged the Jay collection of 
shells, presented by Miss Catharine L. Wolfe. At 
the north end of the hall is a group of mammals, 
mounted by Ward, of Rochester, comprising a 
camel of Armenia, in the neighborhood of ‘Trebi- 
zonde ; amoose, from Nova Scotia, and a wapiti, or 
large deer, from the Rocky Mountains. On the 
west side of the hall are displayed the Japanese 
building stones, the wax representations of the 
fruits of Iowa, and the woods of Japan, Bermuda 
and Jamaica, all of which were in the Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, and were afterwards presented to 
the Museum. In this hall, also, are a group of buf- 
faloes, mounted by Ward, and deer and antelopes 
from the Verreaux collection; two cases devoted 
to the monkeys of the Old World and those of the 
New—an arrangement which is new, but which is 
sustained by the anatomy of the animals. There 
is a case filled with the representatives of the cat 
family, the central figure of which is a lion, from 
Barbary. In the foreground there is a dog, and 
the taxidermist has endeavored to illustrate the 
story of the dog which was thrown in a lion’s cage 
as food for the lion, but found a protector in the 
lion, who*guarded it from the attacks of the other 
beasts. There is a group of bears, the central fig- 
ure in which is the old grizzly bear who formerly 
lived in the Park Menagerie, and was a prominent 
attraction there. A case of wolves and dogs; one 
of rodents, comprising rats, mice, rabbits and 
squirrels ; one of bats, comprising vampires, which 


) are small bats, and the fruit-eating bats, which are 


large and ferocious-looking creatures; a case of 
marsupials, or pouch animals, from Australia, from 
the Verreaux collection, and a case of pigs, in- 
cluding the Malayan tapir, complete the collections 
on this floor. 

In the main hall on the second floor the cases are 
entirely filled with ornithological specimens. The 
display comprises all varieties of birds, from the 
nightingale, which is pre-emiuently a creature of 
the air, to the penguin, the wings of which are 
only used as paddles in the water. The Elliot col- 
lection of North American birds fills most of the 
cases on the east side of the hall, leaving room 
enough, however, for a case of Central American 
and South American humming-birds, a case of 
South American birds from the Verreaux and Max- 
imilian collections. Birds of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa fill the cases on the west side. 

The display on the two floors which have been 
described is an extraordinary one, on account of 
its completeness, and the excellence of all the speci- 
mens. The stuffed animals and birds are all 
mounted artistically, and present a very lifelike ap- 
pearance. A fine ethnological collection is exhibited 
in the gallery of the main hall. Two mummies 
stand on either side of the doorway, one of a 
Chinook chief, from the neighborhood of the Colum- 
bia River, wrapped up with his wife and child, who 
were sacrificed at his burial, and the other of a 
native ot Alaska. Implements of peace and war 
belonging to Pacific Islanders, the aborigines of 
France, and of our own Southern States, are also in 
this collection; and room has been found in the 
gallery for a part of the ornithological collection, 
comprising Australian birds of brilliant plumage. 

On the third floor of the building the geological 
collections of Professor James Hall, of Albany, are 
arranged. The whole geological display comprises 
millions of specimens, and the exact number of 
them has never been estimated. Professor Hall's 
collection forms the foundation of the geological re- 

orts included in the State Natural History, and 
illustrates principally the geology and paleontology 
of New York State.-Seyen thousand of these speci- 
mens have been drawn and used as illustrations in 
scientific works. The Holmes collection of speci- 
mens of South Carolina is also here. The side cases 
are lettered from A toT. The table cases in the 
centre contain representations of fossils from the 
several formations opposite which they are placed, 
vertebrate specimens of the Holmes collection, and 
a special collection of fossil Brachiopods from 
Europe. In the Hall collection the figures and 
typed specimens are most of them marked with 
simall green tickets. 

Protessor Albert S. Bickmore, the Superintendent 
of the Museum, has two assistants, namely, Dr. J. B. 
Holder and Professor R. P. Whitfield, A few young 
men also find employment in the’ Museum. The 


The | The Trustees are, Robert L. 





Stuart, William A. 
Haines, Howard Potter, Robert Colgate, Benjamin 
H. Field, Adrian Iselin, Theodore Roosevelt, Andrew 
H. Green, Morris K. Jesup, D. Jackson Steward, J. 
Pierpont Morgan,Joseph H. Choate, Percy R. Pyne, 
John B. Trevor, James M. Constable, William E. 


Dodge, Jr.. Joseph W. Drexel, Frederick W. 
Stevens, Abram S. Hewitt and Charles Lanier. 


| Professor Bickmore is very entiusiastic about his 


charge. New York cannot maintain her commer- 
cial pre-eminence, he thinks; other cities already 
dispute that honor with her; but she can become 
the home of science and intellectual pursuits in 
America, and such institutions as the Museum of 
Natural History will do much to elevate her im- 
portance in that sense. 

The opening ceremonies were performed, as 
shown in our picture, in the presence of a large 
audience of distinguished citizens. Mr. Robert L. 
Stuart, President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Museum, gave a historical sketch of the undertaking. 
Mr. William R. Martin, President of the Department 
of Public Parks, discoursed upon the benefits which 
accrue from works that confer enjoyment upon the 
citizens, while tending to elevate the standard of 
public taste. Addresses were also made by Doctor 
Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University, 
Professor Marsh, President of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and the 
Hon. Smith Ely, Jr., Mayor of the City of New York, 
President Hayes, in conclusion, pronouncing the 
formal words that placed the exhibition at the ser- 
vice of the public. In the evening President Hayes 
was the guest of the New England Society at their 
annual dinner at Delmonico’s. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Sale of Edelweiss Prohibited in Switzerland. — 
The inhabitants of the Upper Engadine, one of the most 
attractive spots in Switzerland, have passed an order 
forbidding to sell or destroy a local wild-flower which is 
called Edelweiss, and is well known to travelers and to 
readers of Auerbach’s charming novel of like name. 
The anxiety of visitors to purchase, and the greed of 
the natives to sell, made the destruction so active that 
the plant was fast disappearing. It remains to be seen 
whether the law will not enhance the price without pre- 
venting the sale of the flowers. 


Nicotine in Old Pipes.—A lad in Dartmouth, Eng- 
land, saw some children blowing soap- bubbles on a 
neighbur’s door-step, and borrowed a clay pipe from his 
father to repeat the experiment; this he soon broke and 
returned for another. His father gave him an old 
wooden pipe which bad been lying on a shelf for a year. 
In an hour the child was very sick, vomiting and be- 
coming very drowsy and deadly pale. At the end of the 
third day the little fellow’s sufferings came to an end. 
The physician testified at the inquest that the child died 
from imbibing nicotine contained in the old wooden pipe, 


Destruction of Ferns,—The rage for ferns is now so 
universal that, if it long continues, the rarer and prettier 
kinds will almost disappear. A collector,who knows 
what is going on iu the botanical world, says that com mis- 
sions have been sent to England to gather five hundred 
specimens of each of the rare plants of Great Britain to 
be sent to the United States. At that rate rare plants 
will soon become so scarce that no one can find them. 
In some parts of our country, by the destruction of forests, 
the extermination of birds and the drying up of streains, 
the inhabitants are doing all they can to convert whole 
sections into deserts. 


Lubricating Oils of Mineral Origin.—The process 
of preparing mineral oils for lubricating purposes with- 
out introducing either animal or vegetable oils appears 
to possess considerable merit. First the oil is submitted 
to fractional distillation and the heavier products are 
collected. Next, through the oil large quantities of com- 
pressed air is forced {rom the pipe at the bottom of the 
vessel. This agitates the oil, facilitates the action of 
the chemicals and carries off the oils of low boiling 
point. Oil thus made is said to form no gum and to 
keep pure. It does not decompose under heat and 
pressure into fatty acids which corrode boilers and pro- 
duce priming, with other serious inconveniences. 


The Geodetic Association. —The International Geode- 
tic Association of Europe has just published a report of 
its proceedings for 1876. The labors of this association 
comprise full and free discussion of geodesy in all its 
branches, and delegates are sent to its congress from all 
the enlightened nations of Europe, There was no repre- 
sentative from the United States,and this was a grave mis- 
take, and our Coast Survey is universally acknowledged 
to be in no way inferior to the best of similar organiza- 
tions in Europe. The next meeting of the Association will 
take place in October of this year at Stattgast, Germany 
The United States ought to have an acvre''ted representa 
tive atthe conference. Our Government nas had occasion 
to survey more extensive tracts of land and to measure 
a longer line of coast than any other country, and the 
methods and instruments employed here could not 
fail to interest foreigners. We hope that the Coast 
Survey will send an accomplished geodescist to the con- 
gress, 

The Draining of Lake Fucino.—A great engineering 
work, which was begun by Julius Casar, and continued 
by the Emperors Claudius, Trajan and Hadrian, and 
finally abandoned as a hopeless task. has been success- 
fully accomplished by Prince Torlonia of Rome. The 
Lake Fucino is situated in the Province of Aquila, fifty- 
three miles east of Rome, and ninety-six miles north of 
Naples, and, before its draining, covered the greater part 
of a vast table-land, one of the largest in the central 
part of the Apennines, and comprising 37,050 acres at 
low water, but after heavy rains often overflowing 
100,000 acres. Being situated 2,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and surrounded on all sides by spurs of the 
main mountain, it was separated from the adjacent 
valleys in such a manner as to possess no outlet for the 
discharge of water to lower levels, and it was only by 
absorption and evaporation that any diminution in 
volume could take place. By constructing a tunnel 
6,887 yards long under the mountains, large enough to 
discharge 10,912 gallons of water every second, Prince 
Torlonia has opened a way for drawing off the entire 
contents of the lake into the river Lyris in the valley 
below. A system of canals has been constructed in the 
bed of the lake, and at the head of the tunnel is a mas- 
sive stone building in which is the gate. In order to 
define the boundaries of the lake at the time of begin- 
ning the drainage, pedestals of hewn stone surrounded 
by small cast-iron statues of the Virgin have been placed 
atintervals. All of the reclaimed land will belong to 
the Prince Torlonia after paying a certain sum to the 
Government. The sale of this land will repay in a small 
measure for the enormous outlay of money to which 
this public benefactor has been subjected. It was in the 
light of a benefactor, and not of a speculator, that the 
work was undertaken, and there is great rejoicing in 
Rome that the prince, now au old man, has been spared 
to witness the completion of the enterprise to which he 
has devoted millions of money and twenty-two years of 
his life. The entire history of this great work bas been 
written in English and French, and published by 
Torlonia, in a volume of six hundred pages, printed 
with elegance of type and paper, and embellished with 
fine engravings illustrating the progress of tunneling from 
the days of Cwsar to the present time. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Sir Epwarp Txuornron has declined the mis- 
sion to Spain, and will remain at Washington 


Tue will of the late John (©, Green, of New 
York, leaves $100,000 to the Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church 


Mr. Bensamin Moran, American Minister to 
Portugal, is said to be in very poor health, and will in 
all probability retire before long 


Senator Eustis, of Louisiana, gets a snug 
little fortune in the shape of back pay and mileage— 
something like $10,000 at least. 

Rev. T. L. D. D., Rector St. 


HARRIS, of 


| James’s Church, Chicago, has been unanimously elected 











Bishop of the new Episcopal diocese of Quincy. 


Forty natives of Ohio are in Congress. Nine 
are in the Senate—Dorsey, Voorhees, McDonald, Allison, 
Plumb, Windom, Jones, Sharon and Matthews. 


M. Feurx Recamey, well known in this coun- 
try, has received from the French Government the 
decoration of Officier d’ Academie in recognition of his 
merits as an artist. 


Mavrice Vienavx, the French billiard expert, 
has issued a challenge to all billiard-players, including 
the Paris professors, offering to give any one who takes 
it up 300 points in 2,000. 


Dr. Hirscurerp, the German scholar, who be- 
gan and directed last year the excavations at Olympia, 
has accepted an appointment in the ancient art depart- 
ment of the British Museum 


Mr. II. W. Lonorettow received through the 
post-office of the Old South Church Fair the other day a 
letter written in Japanese, expressing the writer's 
admiration for the poet's works. 


Amproise Tuomas is an unlucky man. He 
has just laid aside his opera of “ Francesc: da Rimini ”’ 
for the second time, because no tenor can be found who 
considers himsel{ fitted to sing the princ.pal part. 


Revnen R. Sprinoer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who had already given $125,000 to the new Cincinnati 
Music Hall, offers to give $50,000 more for supplement- 
ary buildings, if the citizens will add $100,000. 


Tue three girls who became the wives respec- 
tively of Secretary Evarts, Hon. George P. Marsh, and 
Mr. Baird, United States Commiss‘oner of Fisheries, 
were classmates together iu a school at Burlington, Vt. 


Mr. F. Brinceman, the American artist, who is 
regarded in Paris as Gérome’s best pupil, is preparing 
a great picture of an Eastern subject for the Salon of 
next year. His Egyptian scenes have attracted much 
attention in recent salons 


Ir is said in Washington that the daughter of 
Admiral Poore is to make the best match of the season. 
In January she is to wed Mr. Glover, one of the firm of 
Riggs & Co., bankers. Mr. Glover is highly spoken of, 
and Miss Poore is charming. 


Mr. Hamurn, the oldest Senator now serving, 
is sixty-eight. Mr. Dorsey is the youngest; he en- 
tered the Senate when only thirty years old, and has 
served five years. Mr. Edmunds, who is forty-nine, is 
the Senator who looks oldest. 


Mr. Surron, a well-known professional base- 
ball player, was converted at a revival meeting in Phila- 
delphia not long ago. He arose to address the meeting, 
and said: “ I have made the first base, and, by the help 
of the Lord, will make a home run.” 


Carta R. N.Scort, Third Artil'ery, has been 
ordered to repair to Fort Ontario, N. Y , and turn over 
his command and the public property in his charge, and 
then return to Washington and take charge of the duty 
of preparing the records of the war for publication. 


Mrs. Burton, wife of the famous traveler, is 
the Bergh of Trieste, where her husband is Consul, and 
seems to have succeeded in awakening the Triestan 
mind to the fact that the brute creation is not devoid of 
feeling. She lately distr.buted prizes for humanity in 
the presence of the Governor-General and other mag- 
nates, 

Mark Twatn’s speech, in which he pictured 
Longfellow, Emerson and Whittier engaged in game of 
cards in a California miner's cabin, gave offense in 
Boston. As one critic puts it, “If the three gentlemen 
named in his remarks had been entertained in New 
York, and a speaker had said what Twain did, Boston 
would have felt insulted.”’ 


An Havana letter says that great preparations 
are being made at the Palace of the Captaiu-General in 
Havana for the celebration of the King’s wedding: next 
month. New furniture has been brought from New 
York, and the municipality, which pays forall the reno- 
vations and ornaments, is said to have voted $100,000 
in bank-bills for this purpose. 


Tue old Admirals pronounce Mr. Thompson 
the best Secretary the Navy has had in their remem 
brance. They speak of him in the most complimentary 
terms as a business man, and perfectly competent to. 
discharge his duties) Now that no discipline is violated, 
how they do assail Robeson for his unfitness, his neg- 
lect of business and his absorption in dinners and, 
entertainments! It was almost impossible ever to 
transact any business with him, as he was absent most. 
of the time. 


Hon. Ricnarp McCormick, appointed Com--. 
missioner-general to represent the United States at the 
Paris Exposition next year; is a New Yorker, and was 
born in 1832. He was educated at one of the colleges 
and engaged in business on Wall Street. He visited 
Europe during the Crimean War, and published a vol- 
ume, “St. Paul to St. Sophia.’? He was a “ war corre- 
spondent ” during the Rebellion, chief clerk of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Secretary and Governor of 
Arizona, and Delegate to Congress for three terms) He 
was one of the commissioners to the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, and Secretary of the National Republican Com- 
mittee during the late Presidential campaign. He will 
not leave for France before March, 


Tue marriage of the daughter of Doctor and 
Mrs. H, W. White, of West Thirty-fourth Street, Miss 
Maude May White, to George Frederick Jones, Esq , took 
place on Thursday evening last. The bride is young and 
lovely, and the bridegroom a fit mate for his charming 
consort. The handsome mansion of the bride's father 
was superbly decorated, being literally walled with flow- 
ers, while the bride and bridegroom received the con- 
gratulations of their friends in a bay-window fitted up 
asa floral bower worthy the reception of Titania ber- 
self, Numerous costly and elegant wedding-gifts were 

resented, amongst which a magnificent silver tea-set 
rom Mrs. A. T. Stewart, and an Indian shaw) from Mrs. 
Judge Hilton, were specially noticeable. Among the 
guests present were Charles O'Conor, Mayor Ely, E. C. 
Cowdin, Judge, Mrs. and Miss Hilton, Judge Porter, Mrs. 
M. Evarts, Mr. and Mrs. Clarke Bell and Miss Bell, Henry 
Knickerbocker, Mr. and Mrs. N. W. Decker, Mr. and 
Mrs Chittenden. The ushers were Mr. George Gould, 
Mr. A. H, Alker, Mr. Wymant Van Zant, jr, and Mr, 8, 
White, 
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HON..M..C..BUTLER, 
U.S. SENATOR FROM 
SouTH CAROLINA 


‘ ENERAL MATTHEW 
¥ Calbraith Butler, de- 
clared U.S. Senator from 
South _Carolina for six 
years from March 4th last, 
by a vote of the Senators 
themselves, is the son of 
the Hon, William Butler, 
who was a Congressman 
from South Carolina, the 
nephew of General Pierce 
M. Butler, who fell at 
Churubusco at the head 
of the famous Palmetto 
Regiment, and also the 
nephew of Judge A. P. 
Butler. On his mother’s 
side he is a nephew of 
Commodore Oliver’ H. 
Perry. He was gradu 
ated at the South Carolina 
College, and entered upon 
his active political career 
in 1860, when he was 
elected a member of the 
Legislature. When the 
Rebellion broke out he 
organizedacavalry force 
and took the field as a 
captain. He was _ pro- 
moted grade by grade 
until, by the close of the 
war, he had attained the 
rank of a major-general. 
In the election of 1870 he 
was a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina 
on what was known as 
the Unuic® Reform ticket, 
but being defeated, he 
changed his political 
creed entirely, 

It is safe to assert 
that General Butler owes 
the prominence of his 
name to his unfortunate 
connection with the terrible massacre of negroes 
in the town of Hamburg, §. C., in July, 1876. 


A MARTIN LUTHER MEDAL. 
A MEDIEVAL ToKEN IN BALTIMORE, Mb. 


BALTIMORE druggist named Sheets has in his 
f\ possession a small silver medal, supposed to 
have been struck in 1530, in honor of Martin 
Luther’s labors. It is of silver and about the size 
of a nickel, and bears no date. On one side isa 
design representing the hand of the Lord holding 
the seven candles, and the people reading by their 
light the Bible; on the reverse is a represent- 
ation of the covenant of Elijah with the Lord and 
the new covenant of the Relormation, Around the 
cdge of the medal there is a German inscription. 
Mr. Sheets exhibited the token to Prof. P. C. Beer, 
who has made a critical examination of it. Medals 
of this design were struck in 1530, 1630, and 1730. 
Dr. Beer is of the opinion that it was coined at the 
first date, as the German word meaning “early ”’ 
occurred in one of the inscriptions, and it is not 
in the inscriptions on the later medals. Mr. Sheets 
came into possession of the medal in a rather curi- 
ous manner. Several weeks ago a colored girl 
came to his store and asked himif it was not a 
piece of money. She said she had offered it ata 
grocery as a penny, but it was refused. The medal 
was covered with rust, but Mr. Sheets, thinking 
from the design that it was a Masonic badge, pur- 
chased it fora trifling sum. The girl stated that it 
had been found in the earth on the lot at the cor 
ner of Schroeder Street and Edmondson Avenue, 
where a dwelling stood several years since. A Ger- 
man family lived in the house, and itis thought it 
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may have been brought by them to America. The 
medal has attracted wide attention from the prom- 
inent Lutherans in Baltimore, and is generally ac- 
cepted by them as being the relic above suggested. 


A FRIGHTFUL DISASTER. 
DESTRUCTION OF A LARGE WHOLE- 
SALE CANDY FACTORY. 


SUDDEN 


TERRIBLE disaster, accompanied with loss of 

Ife, occurred in this city on the afternoon of 
December 20th. 
A few minutes 
alter five o'clock 
a sudden explo- 
sion, supposed to 
have been the 
bursting of a’ 


boiler, occurred 
in the large 


wholesale confec- 
tionery-store of 
Greenfield & Son, 
at 63 Barclay 
Street, and almost 
immediately aiter- 
wards the entire 
brown-stone front 
of the five-story 
building crumbled 
to pieces. An 
instant af\erwards a blinding sheet of flame flashed 
through the ruins, followed by dense volumes of 
smoke. ‘The firm referred to had the largest con- 
fectionery manufacturing concern in the United 
State:, and had @ capacity of turning out 25,000 
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pounds of candy per day. It occupied two build- 
ings—No. 63 Barclay Street, where the explosion 
occurred, and No. 1 College Flace—joined in the 
form of an L. The firm usuilly employs about 
150 hands, but it is claimed that a few days pre- 
vious about half that number were temporarily 
taken off, and only about 80, who were skilled in 
the manufacture of holiday specialties, retained. 
These were busily at work, attending to their re- 
spective duties. Nearly all were in the building 
where the explosion occurred, the College Place 
building being comparatively deserted. The pro- 


' prietor aud jis two scons were in the office on the 


ground-floor, and 
@ number of cus- 
tomers were in 
the show-room, 
making pur- 
clases. The dis- 
aster came upon 
these people with- 
out the slightest 
warning. 

Almost simul- 
taneously with the 
explosion, the 
Barclay Street 
wall fell outward 
at the base, and 
thus brought the 
upper stories 
crashing down 
with it. Then the 
beams of the Barclay Street house gave way at 
the southern end, and bowed inward as they fell. 
Some of the bricks of the wall were thrown con- 
siderable distances, and the concussion of the 








in the neighborhood. Ag 
the ruins tumbled, they 
buried an express wagon 
of the Delaware and 
Lackawanna Express 
Company and killed one 
ot the two horses. The 
criver leaped for his life, 
just escaping the crash, 
and the second horse 
was unhurt. A crowd of 
hundreds of persons at 
once gathered. and 
within five 1.iiutes the 
engines were on tle 
ground, the first alarm 
having been given a few 
moments alter the ex- 
plosion. Forty-two per- 
sons were injured, and 
ten bedies are supposed 
to have been buried in 
the ruins. 


MINERAL WEALTH 

OF TURKEY, 

HE Turks have never 

_ been successful in 
mining operations. They 
have but few men of prac 
tical science, and there 
is so much rascality 
among their officers that 
there is but litile net rev- 
enue from such under- 
takings. They are too 
jealous of foreigners to 
concede their mines t 
them. The empire 
abounds in mineral wealth 
ot au kinds, particularly 
The-saly, Bosnia, and 
Asia Minor. On the slopes 
of Olympus, in the vale 
ot ‘lempe, an English 
company has for many 
years been engaged in 
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AVENUE.—SEE PAGE 311. mining operations, chiefly 


among the silver and 
gold deposits imbedded in the rocks of this ren 
dezvous of the gods of Grecian table. This is 
the only foreign company of any note that bas 
been able to obtain 4 valuable concession in tl.c 
mineral districts. 

Bosnia abounds in copper, lead, zine, silver and 
iron of the first quality. Should it fall into the 
hands of Austria, as it is likely to do in the setile 
ment of the Eastern question, it will prove a source 
of great wealth to that Government. 

It is the opinion of a celebrated Russian scien- 
tific writer, who explored Asia Minor in detail some 
ten years ago, and who published the results of 
his survey, that the sands of the Pactolus, if pro 
perly worked, would afiord from the accumulated 
Ceposits it has piled up on its shores a rich yield in 
gold, if not as great as it did to Cicesus, yet in 
quantities that would astonish the world. At vari 
ous epochs the Pactolus has revived i's fame as a 
gold-bearing stream. The grains of the precious 
vre found iu its bed and on its shores are,no doubt 
triturated from the quartz rocks in Mount Tmolus, 
where lie its foundations. In the times of the 
Lydian kings the gold treasures of the Pactolus 
made Sardis the richest city of the Eastern world. 
Shafts sunk in the bowels of the mountain, and 
ciushing mills, after the California pattern, might 
render the Pactolus and its mountain region as 
famous as in ancient times. But this will never 
happen under the slothful, unenterprising domina 
tion of the Turks. 


** AMBASSADOR.” 


f(\HERE is a tone of grandeur in its sound which 
makes the term ‘‘ ambassador” a natural ob- 


explosion broke the windows in most of the houses | ject of curiosity as to its origin and derivation 
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If the Spaniards had claimel it as of their in- 
vention, the likelihood would have been greatly 
on their side. Grandiloquence is one of their 
national attributes, and their substitution of an 
Zz, pronounced gutturally, for the double s in 
the French and English forms of the word, aug- 
ments its eflect on the ear. But this conjecture is 
not borne out by the opinion of inquirers. The lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome have been rummaged 
in vain for some root from which the title may have 
sprung. The lexicographers have been reduced tothe 
necessity of making guesses which do more honor 
to their ingenuity than to their judgment. but to 
pursue the inquiry further would be a mere waste 
of time, It is enough to know that we have the 
word, and are not ignorant of its meaning. The 
time and place of 1s adoption, and whether it pre- 
ceded or followed that of its correlative, ‘‘ embassy,” 
are questious which may be left without reproach 
to the hunters of literary butterflies. 








A KNIGHT OF THE BATH—Saturiday night. 


VOORHEES is the first post-Morton Senator we ever 
had. 

BAY windows are safe harbors at night for little 
#emacks. 

THE old-fashioned ten-cent scrip is the dime novel 
of to-day. 

ALL the big guns in the savings banks ‘* bust”’ 
first and “ go off "’ afterwards. 

“THAT Banker of Mine’’ has the best run of 
anything out. The edition rarely stops short of 
Europe. 

A COCKNEY, speaking of the death of an octogena- 
rian, remarked that he was born at Hayti and died 
at heighty-two. 

THEY are going t dramatize the Tweed revela- 
tions. An opera has already been composed about 
him—“ William, Tell.’’ 

THE average coal-hole cover is getting on its 
Winter polish, preparatory to slipping from under 
the unwary pedestrian. 

WHAT is the difference between a man struck 
with amazementand a leopard’s tail? One is rooted 
to the spot, and the other is spotted to the root, 


A BOARDING-HOUSE mistress, like the rest of us, 
has her weak and s'rong points—the weak point 
being her coffee and her strong point the butter. 


RECENT improvements in coffee-pots are so exten- 
sive that cooks will be required to serve an ap- 
prenticeship under the direction of a competent 
professor of engineering. 

THE Czar says: ‘‘I will make peace on the 
guarantee of autonomy to all of the Christian peo- 
ples of Turkey.’’ And the Sultan replies: ‘‘ You 
ought-to-kKnow-me better than that.”’ 


VERMONT comes to the front with a horse having 
seven legs and five horns. A horse fitted up as 
elaborately as this ought to be killed and stuffed, 
and nailed up somewhere for a hat-rack. 


WHEN a boy, a snow shovel and a drifted side- 
walk come together, the bright lexicon of youth 
contains the word “ fail,’’ printed on the title page 
in letters big enough for a minstrel show-poster. 


“ Papa,’’ aaid a bright Springfeld boy Just home 
from a sleight-of-hand entertainment, “I wish I 
was a conjurer.”’ ‘‘ Why, my son?’ “I would turn 
you into a rat, call up the cat, and wouldn’t I have 

” 


THE way we see how to get rich, is 
To follow the style in vogue, which is 
Peculate with propriety, 
Till you’re bounced from society— 
There’s where the only real hitch is. 


IT Is a remarkable fact which we cannot explain, 
that the boy who does not know that the gun is 
loaded is nevertheless always to be foun: atthe safe 
end of the gun. Providence ought to look after this 
little arrangement and reverse it occasionally. 


Tue Gouri, GALLERY. —Goupil’s Gallery is 
ablaze with novelties. from two solitary horsemen, 
original studies by Détaille, to a newly engraved 
Rosa Bonheur. Boughton’s ‘‘ Huguenot Fugitives ”’ 

ossesses a tender grace, while the dramatic action 
is supremes Alma Tadima’s companion pictures, 
the ‘‘ Roman Sculptor’s Gallery ” and the “* Picture 
Gallery,” are marvels of skillful engraving. Pal- 
meroli is represented by a gorgeously tinted, some- 
what sensuous picture, entitled ‘“‘The Morning 
Hours of a Lady of Fashion.’’ Moreau’s “ Burgo- 
master’s Féte ” is quaint and exquisitely true—the 

ortly figure of the pleasant Burgomaster is a study, 
rom the feather in his hat to the huge rosettes in 
his shoes. Otto Weber’s ‘‘ Greedy Calves ”’ is softly 

astoral. ‘‘ Which do You Like?’ by Geo. A. 

olmes, would puzzle an intelligent jury. ‘* Two 
Kittens ” presented by a sweet little maid. Rosa 
Bonheur’s * Cattle Crossing the Straits of Bally- 
chulish ’’—it takes a Scotchman to pronounce that 
word—represents this artist at her best. Vibert’s 
“ Naughty Book ”’ is reproduced in colored photo- 
graphy with a wondrous fidelity. An hour in 
Goupil’s Gallery, at this season, is ‘‘a thing of 
beauty ’’ and, as a consequence, a “ a joy forever.” 


Hontipay Preparations.—The prevalence of 
“Hard Times” is not perceptible in the prepara- 
tions made tor holiday custom in the large stores of 
this city. Never were they more brilliant. A stroll 
through Tiflany’s establishment is peculiarly a tea- 
ture of the Christmas holidays. The vast emporium 
is thrown open to visitors, who repair thither to feast 
their eyes upon treasures glittering as those which 
dazzled the gaze of Aladdin. Solitaire diamonds, 
flashing with Promethean fire ; rubies, red as drops 
of life-blood ; emeralds, green as the grass of Erin; 
pearls, fit for the Princess of Trebizonde; and 
sapphires, glowing like hope in a young, fresh 
heart. ‘Tiaras, necklets, bracelets, lockets, pins, 
brooches, and all those fairy gifts with which Art 
loves to deck her elder sister Nature. Watches of 
every sort, shape, size and description; bronzes, 
metal-work and pottery—in short, everything is 
displayed there that could tempt the pocket or fas- 
cinate the eye. The exceptionally mild weather of 
the last few days has cried check! to everything in 
the shape of wraps, while the idea of tur produced 
a feeling akin to suffocation; and yet the hour is 
ripe for the dainty warm outer garments which bid 
defiance to King Frost, and laugh in the teeth of 
cutting nor’easters. That this opinion is largely 
shared in, a visit to Gunther’s superb establishment 
will place beyond the region of controversy, as 
from the bevies of fair dames who flit in and out, 
and the number and variety of wraps tried on— 
from the sable and sealskin to bear and buftalo—one 
would be led to suppose that a Siberian Winter 
was unhappily promised us as a dead certainty. 


Stor that terrible cough, and thns avoid a con 
sumptive’s grave, by tasing Dr. Pierce’s Gulden 
Medical Discovery. As a cough remedy it is un- 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 





FRANK 


Perrect health is vouchsafed to few. Probably 
ninety people out of every hundred who call them | 
selves healthy have their ‘turns ”’ of languor, ex- | 
haustion, depression of spirits, and bodily pain. | 


At these times a wiuegluassful of Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters is as refreshing as ‘‘ the sha >w ot a rock in 
a weary land.” it invigorates aud rests the sys- 
tem and cheers the mind. 


RELIABLE help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful and prostrating diseases cured 
without medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts 
the grand desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book 
and Journal, with particulars, mailed free. Ad- 
dress, PuLVerMAcHER GaLvanic Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


A SvuccessruL Parer.—The Youth's Companion 
of Boston is one of the most enterprising sheets in 
the country. It has twice the circulation of any 
similar publication, and unquestionably merits its 
success. 





Try L’Amerique Cigarettes. — Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking 


It is very safe to say that the most fastidious guest 
never leaves the Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., dis- 
satisfied with his visit to that famous hostelry. 


Asthma .—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Wurrcomn’s REMEDY 
In no case of purely asthmatic character has it failed to 
give relief. 

Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $1,00. 

E. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, New York, 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscones and Views, Granhoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. l"hoto-l.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 





Second Great Drawing of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, at Louisville, Posi- | 
tively Dec. 31st, or Money Refunded, — | 
Tne Commirres EnGaGep—Houipay Girts ror ALL. — 
$320,000 in cash will be distributed onthe above date 
ind from the scheme nearly seven thousand persons must 
draw prizes. The drawing will be under the supervision 
of General T. A. Harris, President of the Mexican Trading 
and Transp rtation Co. ; R C. Wintersmith, Ex Treasurer | 
of the State of Kentucky; Colonel Geo. E, H. Gray, and 
other prominent citizens of the State of Kentucky. Blind 
boys will draw the numbers and prizes from the wheels, 
so that fraud, favoritism, or any knowledge beforehand 
of what numbers may draw is absolutely impossible. There 
is a0 chance of a pustponement, as the sales already guar 
antee a drawing, and the management hereby prom)se to 
refund to each and every one, with interest, their money, | 
should the drawing be postponed. Printed lists of draw 
ing will be sent to all purchasers of tickets. Buta few 
days are left to invest; order tickets at once from the 
General Managers, G. W. Barrow & Co., Courier-Journal | 
Building, Louisville, Ky., or Thos. M. Hays & Co., Gen’! 
Agents, 697 Broadway, New York 








Misfit. Carpets, 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, AND INGRAIN, 
very cheap, at the old place, 
112 Falton Street, New York. 
Call or send for price-list. J. A. BENDALL. 


STOCKS! STOCKS! STOCKS! 


We buy and sel] all securities dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange, from 5 shares upwards, for cash on a 
margin of 1 per cent. 

Accounts solicited. 

Commissions on 25 or more shares, 1-16. 


J.C. CLINTON & CO., 


16 Broad Street. 


CALIFORNIA WINE CoO., 
Dealers in Pure Sparkling and Stil 
VINES ¢ BRANDIE 
Very desirable for Druggists’ and Family use, from the 
celebrated Vineyards in Sonoma, Napa and Los Angelos 
Counties. Also Importers and Wholesale Dealers in 
CLARET and Rune Wines. No. 31 Broadway, N 


JAS. M. BELL & CO., Propr’s. E 








PERFECTION ! 


BOKER’S BITTERS., 


L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John Street, 
New York. P. O. Box, 1029. 








Send for Price List. C. Recht, 183 Bowery, New York. 


TAPE WORM 


INFALLIBLY CURED with two spoons of medicine in 2 
or 3 hours. For particulars address, with stamp, to 
H. EICHHORN, No. 4 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


China & Japan Depot. 


HOLIDAY AND BRIDAL GIFTS. 


RICH sapenarEe PORCELAINS and VASES! 
sACQUERED BOXES, TRAYS. and TABLES! 
BAMBOO WARE; SCKEENS and PICTURES ! 
: KIOTO and ZOGAN BRONZES! 
RICH PEKIN ENAMELS (CLOISONNE)! 
H. c. PARKE, 186 Front St., New York. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 
CAXTON’S 
Spuman i only $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847 












MPORTANT to Parents and Teachers. “ Beut’s Parent 

TEACHING CaRDs.”’ Are simple, yet wonderful in their 
results. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., says: -*The 
inventor will soon be crowned with the blessings of 
thousands of homes. A child can learn its letters ina 
single day by this novel method.” Price 25 cta. for 26 
cards, post paid, direct from the inventor, GrorcE C. 
Be.., 178 Broadway, New York. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 140 pages, 10 cents. 





Old Books Wanted at American Book Exchange 
55 Beekman Street, N. Y.. for New Books or Cash. | 
Books loaned to all parts of the United States. Local | 
Agents Wanted. Say where you saw this 


Pjuors oF Brot OP New York, ovised Prices, 





LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER, 


Printing Inks and Materials. 
(EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
¥ YORK ’rinting Inks Tl paper printed 

with our Pictorial Cut Ink 


AMES CONNER'’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 


+ WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 52 Centre Street (corner 


of Reade and Duane Street New York 


Housefurnishing Goods. 
(HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators 
and all House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s 
Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free 


Long’s Hotel, Bond Street, London. 


py g upwards of a century. This well 
4 known apd aristocratic house is situated in the 
centre of the most fashionable part of the West End 
Celebrated for its cuisine and cellar of the choicest wines 
“HAS. PFAFF’S RESTAURANT. 9 West 24th Street, 
(Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel), New York. Table 
d@ Hote, $1, from 5 to 8 P. M.; Breakfast, 50c Srom 7 
A. M. to12 P.M. Nicely Furnished Rooms 


THE GERNER 
Wave-Power Marine Engine 


Owners of sea-going vessels will find it in their interest 
to call on Captain Henry Gerner, 24 Barclay Street, New 


’ 


| York (Gerner & Son’s Patent Office), and inspect the 


operation of the model of an ocean vessel illustrating the 
fact that a vessel can be propelled by the power derived 
from the motion of the waters of the ocean, faster than 
by steam, It is indorsed by the highest authorities 


Robert H. Thurston, A.M,, C.E., 


Institute of 
most effective on 


Professor of Engineering at the Steven 
rechnology, thinks that it will prove 
large scale, and that the mechanism in itself is simple 
and readily adapted 


De Volson Wood, C. E., 


Professor of Mathematics and Mechanics at the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, indorses the principle involved 
yr utilizing the motion of a vessel due to the action of 
the waves 

Charles W. MacCord, A.M., 


Professor of Mechanism at the Stevens Institute of Tech 
nology, says that remarkable ingenuity is displayed in 
the combination of the mechanical movements, and that 
no one interested in such matters can fail to be repaid for 
the time given to an inspection of the model by the study 
of the elements alone 


The Brooklyn * Daily Times”’ 


new method of propulsion will soon be universally 
adopted, As a scientific discovery, it ranks next in im 
portance to the steam engine.”’ 





| MIXED CARDs, one name, for only 13¢ re 
wanted C. C. DEV UY, Syracuse, New York 


says: ‘‘There seems every reason to believe that the | 





January 5, 1878. 


TEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 
a CORNER OF STH AV. AND ATH ST 
interest commencing from t FIRST of each mouth 


Imitation Gold Watches. 






$8, £10, $15, $20 and $25 each ;-Chains $3 
to $12 tomat Jewelry of the san Sent 
¢©.0.D.,. by Express. Send star for Ilus 
trated Circular. COLLINS ME‘ VATCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Bb 696 


THE LOUISVILLE 


COURIER-JOURNAL. 


Largest, Best and Cheapest Family Paper in the 
United States. 


‘HENRY WATTERSON. 


TO ACENTS AND CLUBS 


Extraordinary inducements in the way of cash com 
| missions and valuable premiums are offered to Agents 
} and Clubs, 

Choice from 2.0 standard books, or any one ot the lead 
ing Magazines or Illustrated Periodicals of the day tur 
nished in combination with the Weekly for a mere 
pittance in addition to the price of the CouRIER- JOURNAL 
alone, 

Daily Courier-Journal, a year......$12 00 
| Sunday Courier-Journal, a year.... % 00 

Weekty Courter - Journal, with a 

Splendid Map of the South, a year 2 00 

Or in clubs of five, without Map, $1.70; of ten, at 

$1 60; and wf twenty and over, at $1.5) each. 

[Postage in all cases prepatd by the Publishers. | 

Agents’ Outfit, Specimen Copies, list of Books and 

Magazines, and Descriptive Circulars sent free on applica 

tion. Address, W. N. HALDEMAN, President 

Courier-Journal Co., Louisville, Ky. 


EASILY CURED. THE HEAI 
ATARR ING CATARRH REMEDY, sold by 


GEO, N. STODDARD, Druggist, Buffalo, N. Y., wil 


Surely Cure Catarrh. Relief AT Once; cur rapid 
ind absolutely certain. It has never been known to fail! 
Every case warranted. Is safe and pleasant; sweetens 
the breath and cuREs EVERY discharge from the nose and 


It is a sure thing every time 


dropping in the throat. 
BUT TRY IT FIRST 


By mail, $1, 50 cts. and 25 cts 


| Send 10 cents for postpaid trial sample. 


PATENT TIDY FASTENER. 


Velvet, all colors A set free for 10c, postage. 
Agents wanted. 30 other new articles, 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., New York. 





Agents 


Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 1% 
25 sty les Fun and Flirtation Cards, 10c 
E. D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn. 


COPYRIGHTED, i877, BY THE STANDARD SILVERWARE CO. 


he following Order. 





Cut Out and Save t 





FIVE DOLLAR ORDER. 





AR <7 ABD GD 
AT CO.; 


gi eT Will Pay 


ee QV p i 
In Solid or Plated Silverware,Jewelry, 
=~ Watches, Bronzes, &c.——_ Ss 
AT THEIR OFFICE, No. 11 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY, | 


 <=At any Date on or before July 1, 1878. > 


irae lalague CV) Standard Silberware Co. 


% 





— 
to Holder 
ae 


“agquo av1i0od 3Alsa 














In order to give all our patrons the opportun 


perfected whereby Pkg are enabled to se 
country just exact 
you to any particular premium. 


opportunity to select just what you desire. The 


e $5.00 Order at the head o 
time before July 1, 1878, in 


library or center-table. 


splendid bargains: 
6 Solid Silver Tenaspoo 


“ “ e oo 


Butter Hnives, . ..+ + -s+eee8 


s ns, Knives, Forks, Casters, Tea Sets, Toilet Sets, , 
Thimbles, Gold Pens, Watches, Bronzes, Clocks, etc.; in short, every thingintheirline. @ 
Th f this an 


ment for articles ordered by y 
logue. A careful record will be kept of the name and address of all who take advantage of 
this liberal offer, so that mo person will be permitted to send in more than one 
of th 


MB,» 2 2 2 ° 
6 Nickel and Silver Plated Tenspoo ° 5} 
6 bee sd ed “ Tablespoons, . $1.25; o bed 
HMnives, ... . 2.00; 


It costs Nothing, and is worth $5.00. 


ity of selecting just such articles as are desired, 


from a list which we have not space to publish, and also to secure to them reall valuable as 
well as useful Premiums in the way of any article in the line of Solid or Plated Silverware, 

1 Jewelry, Watches, Statuette Bronzes, etc., embracing every article and style manufactured by 
one of the largest as well as most responsible houses in America, arrangements have been 
Tect from the most complete illustrated catalogue in this 

such articles as you may desire, and mo limit is placed to confine 


By a most liberal arrangement, the STANDARD SILVERWARE Co., of No. il Maiden Lane, 
New York City, will forward to all readers of this notice their new Mammoth Catalogue, con- 
taining handsome illustrations of every article manufactured by them, thus giving you the 


line of articles embraces Solid and Plated Silver 
Water Sets, every style of Jewelry, Gold 


nouncement will be accep y 
ou as per Cata- 


e $5. ers. 
You will, therefore, cut out the order at the head of this announcement, and preserve it until 
you have received the catalogue; then select such articles as you desire, and send in the $5.00 
order with your letter, which, according to contract, will be accepted by the STANDARD SILVER- 
WARE Co. at its face value, for any goods desired by 
catalogue. When ordering the catalogue, you will enclose in your letter 24 cents, the actual cost 
(by the thousand) of the books. You will receive by return mail the complete catalogue, from 
which you can select any articles desired, and on which your 
face value. This catalogue is the handsomest specimen of artistic printing ever produced in 
this country, abounding with fine illustrations, costing thousands of dollars to produce, and 
printed on elegant tin per. Answering not only the purpose of allowing you to make your 
selection of articles from fac-simtle pictures, but forming, as well, a most elegant volume for the 
he 2% cents required barely covers cost of furnishing it to our patrons 
by the thousands. As a sample of the prices which will be found in this catalogue, we will state 
that we have examined it closely, and find, among other equally low prices, the following 


by you, as per the directions given in the 


.00 order will be received at its 


cee $3.50; BRetall Price, §7 
mS, « 70c. ~- nt 2.50 


“ -“ 


25e.; “ “ 


And many equally as low figures. 8@ Address all letters ordering the catalogue to the 
STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., No. 11 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City. 








When traveling East or Weat, take the Erte and Atlantic & Great Western Railroads. 





HURRAH! HURRAH! 


POTTERY DECORATIONS 


AND SCRAP-BOOK ORNAMENTS. 
Egyptian Packages, 10 sheets, $1.00|No.4—10 sheets ‘‘ * $050 
No. 5 “ ac “ 1.00 ‘ o 


, 220 “ «“ 


3—25 “ “ 


for Holiday Presents, $2. 








Circulars en application. 


Holiday Packages, containing Egyptian Designs, Rare Birds, Autumn 
Leaves, Butterflies, Beetles, Peacocks, Cards, etc., particularly adapted 


ALL OF OUR PACKAGES CONTAIN FULL SHEETS. 
Send 3 cent postage stamp for catalogue, unless you send order 


Berlin & Yeddo Chromo Co., 
¥. 0. Box Mo. 5268, New York City. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


5—12 35 0.50 
“ 1.00 S. & “ “ “ 0.25 
“ 1.00 7I—87 “ “ “ 3.50 


50. 





111 Fulton St. 


























_Sanvany 


1878.] 





$320, 000 CASH IN PRIZES 


SECOND GRAND DRAWING. 
COMMONWEALTH 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 00, of KY., 


Under an Act of the Legislature, for the purpose of en 
dowing the city schools of Frankfort 
Library Hall, Louisville, Ky., DECEMBER 31, 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
Grand Capital Prizes of $50,000, $20,000, 
$10,000, $5,000. 


Drawing at 


FARMERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, Depository. 
IST OF PRIZES: 
1 Capital Prize of. .. $50,000 
1 Capital Prize of . . 20,000 
2 Capital Prizes of ‘$10, 000° We ec ceaks 20,000 
5 Capital Prizes of $5,000 each.......... 25,000 
5 Capital Prizes of $3,000 each .......... 15,000 
10 Capital Prizes of $2.000 each .......... 20,000 
20 Prizes of $1,000 each ......c.cccscccces 20,000 
OO PHUNES OF BONO GOON ooo ccccc ccnccccceces 20,000 
100 Prizes of $200 each..............cceees 20,000 
500 Prizes of $100 each.................... 50,000 
6,000 Prizes of $10 each .............:..25-.. 60,000 
6,684 Prizes, all Cash .......0cces osueeas $320,000 
Whole Tickets, $10; Baives $5; Quarters, $2.50; 11 
Tickets, $100; 3344 Tickets, $300; 57 Tickets, $500 


This Drawing is under the same management that so 
ably and satisfactorily conducted the SECOND Drawing 


of the Ke — <y Cash Distribution Co. Whole Tickets, 
$10; Ha ves ; Quarters, $2.50. For Tickets, address 
GW B AR ROW & CO., General Managers, Courier-Journal 
Building, Louisville, "Ky.. or THOS. H. HAYS & 


co., General Age nts, 697 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. Reliable Agents Wanted. 


THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With 30 Changes of Positions. 
Parlor, Library, Invalid 
Chair, Child’s Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, combining 
beauty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity. and 
comtort Everything 
to an exact science. 
Orders by mail prompt 
— =— ly attended to. Goods 
READING POSITION, shipped to any address, 
C.0O.D. Send for Iliustrated Circular Quote LESLIE’S 
Wrek.iy. Address, THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 
MFG. CO., 661 Broadway, New York. 







** THE 
OR SELF-PRES 


A new Medical Treatise, 
Science OF LIFE, 


ER an * a book for everybody. 


Price sent by mail. Filty 
ctl i. riptions, either one 
of which is worth ten times the 


price of the book. Gold Medal awarded the author. The 
Boston Herald says: ‘‘ lhe Science of Life is, beyond 
all comparison, the most extra 

ordinary work on Physiology 

ever published.”’ An Illustrated 

Pamphict sent FREE. Address, 

DR. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 

Boston, Mass. 


Bulfinch Street, 





“New Patent Improved” Reese’s Adjustable 

erfection. Every Merchant and 

Business Man needs them. Outfit ond Brass Alphabet 

by mail, postpaid, 60c. Agents wanted for above and 

Chica new articles. O. G. BRYANT, Only Manufacturer, 
icago. 


Cheap Guns for the People. 


Double Shot Guns, from $7 to $50. Breech Loading 
Shot Guns, from $25 to $150. Single Shot Guns, all 
kinds, $3 to $25. Rifles. Muzzle and Breech Loading, 
Single and Repeating 7, 16 and 34 shooters. Revolvers, 
5, 6, and 7 shooters, $2.00 to $20. 

Goods sent by Express C. O. D., with privilege to 
examine. Price list free. Address, GREAT WESTERN 
GU N WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Bryant’s 
Stencil Letters are 





Adjustable Back Piano and 
Parlor Organ Chairs. 


Relieves weak backs from the fatigue 
of practicing with the ordinary stools, 
Corrects the unnatural and unhealthy 
position so often assumed by beginners, 
Has the highest approval of all who have 
tested it. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

ALBERT BEST & CO., 
Buffalo, New York. 








a: REE! PERI . An immense Descrip- 
FREE | PRES! FREE! tive Catalogue of Nov- 
els, Song Books, Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, 


letter Writers, Fortune Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, Ready Reckoners, Play- 
ing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, Swimming, 
Boxing. Draughts, Cricket, Base Ball, Clog Shoes, Burnt 
Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, etc., unequaled and un 
ark elsewhere. Mailed free upon application to 

- DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose Street, New York. 





DON’T FAIL TO USE 


Massey’s Revolving Shoe Heel Protector. 






Warranted to wear the heel evenly on 
all sides, maintaining an upright tread 
to the Foot, and avoiding uneven 
wear of the Sole and Upper. It 
doubles the durability of Shoes 
and Boots, saves expense of 
reheeling, is Noiseless, does not 
Tire the Foot, and does not Slip. No nails to wear the 
carpet. Can be attached by any one. Twelve Sizes made 
suitable for all Shoes and Boots. Samples, with Tools 
and Directions for applying, sent post paid, on receipt of 
50 cents. Liberal discount to the Trade. N. B.—In order- 
ing, send width of heel for proper size. Address, 


MASSEY REVOLVING SHOE HEEL CO., 


824 Broadway, New York. 


THE VICTOX 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
Hand- ly 88 to #20. 
Self-Inkers, 86 to 8850. 
+e Mfr's, West Meriden, Ct. 








RINTING| 


Large Lilustrated Catalogue for 


two stamps. J. COOK & 
EATERS—If you would be cured of the 


OPIUM fearful vice, get a box of Bengalese 


Pills, the only real cure. Sent by mail, free, on receipt 
of Price. $1 per box. Sewarp & Co., 76 Warren St. 


FREE 


finest silk. 
Ashland, 








] One Beautiful JAPANESE HANDKERCHIEF 
e (just out), 16x20in. Equal in finish to the 
Free for stamp. BAY STATE BOUK CO., 

Mass 

Cure for 
debility, 

New York 


perfect 


ELECTRIC BELTS—\,."":** 


Send for circular. Dk C. Karr, 832 Broadway, 


YOMPLETE 


J Send for cire iar. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC Outfit 10 and 6 Dollars. 
E. KR IE EDEL, ii Heury St., N. Y. 





Employment for all. —Novelties just patented. Selling at 
sight. Catalogues free. G. L. Felton, 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 





FRANK L ES SL IE 'S ILL USTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NoW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 1 





Hrank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY, 


& Brilliant Holiday Number! 


IS NOW READY, 


WITH THE FOLLOWING 


TABLE OF 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


A Visit to Modern Bethlehem 

Poem: Ring Out, Wild Bells. 

Christmas and New Year's 

How “ Father D.” did it. 

Poem: On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity. 
Milton 

Switzerland. 

Christmas in Jerusalem.— Holiday Times at the Tower of 
London. —A Car-driver’s Christmas Dinner. 

Poem: In Common Days. By Margaret E. Sangster.— 

Gossip 

Cost of Dying.—In the Name of Christ.—Poem: 

Joy to the World.—Very Commendable 

A Vision of the Christmas Tree 
Christmas on the Alps.—The Suow House 

Shopping at Christmas.—Poem: The King’s 

By Henry Vaughan.—For £50,000? By 

Barr 

a Christmas Coat 

Daughter. —Christmas. 

‘Shining in at every Window 

Christmas Holidays among the Russian 
Peasantry.—Sharp; not Witty 


By Philip Schaff, D.D. 
By Tennyson 
By John Paul Westerly. 


By Jobn 


The 


Birthday 
Amelia E 


of Icy Mail.—The Woodiman’s 
By Cornelius R. Disosway. 
”—Giving to the Lord. 
Nobility 


In 


and 


‘The Little Shoes did it.’’—God’s Ministers. 
Poem: The Picture of a Sibyl. By Rachel Pomeroy.— 
God’s Love.—Christmas Ghosts. By Miss M. E. 


Winslow. 

Correggio’s St. Jerome and Madonna, 

One Life Only. By F. M. F. Skene, Author of “ Tried,” et« 

The Home Pulpit: No Room for Jesus. By the Editor. 

Rival Suitors.—Religious Tramps 

Decorating the Church for Christmas. 

Poem: No Room for Jesus. —The Night before Christmas. 
By Miss Rose Porter 

Something Gives Way. 

Biessing the Paschal Lamb.—The Great Chartreuse. 

A Paragraph for Each Day in the Month 

The Lighted House of Wesenthall. By 
Power, M.A. 

The False Padre. 


the Rev. P. B. 





} 


By Charles Dickens.— | “ 


Poem; The Star above the Manger. By Theo. H. Hill.— 
New Year’s Address to Sunday-school Teachers. By 
the Editor. j 

The Villa Pamfili-Doria, with Rome in the Distance. —The 
Abode of Greatness. 

The Invalid’s Portion, and Thoughts for the Afflicted, 

The Dormouse 

The Hebrew Hymn to the Creator 
well Walden, 

The Betrothal.—The New Governess. 

Hours with English Sacred Poets. First Paper 

The Osprey, or Fish-Hawk.—P laying with Time.—Modern 

Antioc b. 

Casting all Your Care upon Him,” 
Trunk Fish, 
Popular Exegesis. 
Goo iness and Severity. 

Joseph Donohue, 

In the Vays of the ‘‘ Roundheads,”’ 

Poem: Little Foxes. By Mrs. Mary Cram. 

‘Don’t! it’s Papa’s Dinner.’”?— The Faithful Horse,— 
Bottling a Sermon. By Madge Carol. 


By the Rev. Tread 





—The Four-Horned 


3y the Editor, 


By Rev. Washington Gladden. 


| The Drunkard Saved. 


Poem: The Dead and the New Year. By D. Bethune | 
Duffield 

Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos of Childhood 

Christmas in Norway. By Professor R. B. Anderson 


‘*None of Your Business 
How the Married and Unmarried are Distinguishe 
Holland. —Lost and Found 


1 in | Music: 


Poem: Little Sallie’s Wish.—Three Royal Birthdays, By 
C. 8. Henry, D.D. 2 
Brotherly Affection.—Poem: What the Seers See. By 


Benjamin G. Smith —The 
Children’s Meeting at George Miiller’s, England 
Rev. FE, Payson Hammond 

Poem: ‘‘God’s Acre.” A Picture at the Centennial, — 
Grandmamma’s Christmas Sermon. 

Private Theatricals —Grandpapa’s Watch 


Outcast’s Christmas,— 
By 


Poem: Peace on Earth.—A Famous Old Sunday-school. 
By Edward Eggleston, D.D. 
Poem: Holidays. By Henry W. Longfellow. —A Christmas 


Puzzle. —According to his Folly.—Tne Hat in Church. 
The Parable of the Rats, 
At Home and Abroad, 
Mission Notes.—Y. M. C. A. Notes, 
Sunday-school Notes —Unto Him, 
Editor’s Portfolio 
Editor’s Note-book 
Editor’s Library-table 
A Time to Laugh. 
January 
Hymn for the New Year, 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Portrait--Mev. Charles F. Deems, D.D., LL.D. 
The Gate of Bethlehem. 
Interior of the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, 


Christmas Chimes. 
The Star of Bethlehem. By Gustave 
‘Blessed are the Pure in Heart.’ 
The Nativity, from a Piece of Majolica in the Museum of 
Cluny 

Christmas Evening Service in the Country. 

Christmas Morning in the City Sanctuary. 

Christmas in the Woods. 

The Angel of the Household. —Christmas Morning in the 
Olden Time. 

‘* Here they are, Just in Time for Christmas.” 

Home for Christmas 

Christmas in Jerusalem. — 
London. 

The Car-driver’s Christmas Dinner. 

Christmas Waits.—Christmas on the Alps.—The Snow 
House. 

Shopping at Christmas. 

In a Coat of Christmas Icy Mail. 

The Woodman’s Daughter. 

Christmas Holidays among the Russian Nobility. 

Cc hristmas Holidays among the Russian Peasantry. 

Correggio’s St. Jerome and Madonna. 

One Life Only. ‘‘He was Watching her.” 

‘* Blessed are the Poor in Spirit.” 

One Life Only. ‘‘ At Least you do not Come with us.” 

Statue of John the Buptist. 

One Life Only. ‘‘ At that moment a step sounded on the 
path.” 

Human Life, By Bendemann. 

A Christmas Sleigh-Ride. 

‘*He turned them off because they were not known.”’ 

Christmas Visit of Rival Suitors. 

Decorating the Church for Christmas. 

Home for the New Year.—Procession of the Bambino. 

Preparing for New Year’s in France. 


Doré 


Holiday Times at the Tower of 


Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases 
75 cents, by mail, postpaid 





The Great Chartreuse. —A Cloister. - 
General View 

The Lighted House of Wesenthall 

‘“*He paused suddenly and placed his hand on a weapon 
of defense.”’ 

Christmas Evening in the City.—Christmas Morning in 
the Country 

Making a New Year’s Call 

Christmas Morning in Norway.—Feeding the Birds, 

Married and Unmarried Women of Holland 

Lost and Found. 

The Abode of Greatness. 

The Villa Pamfili-Doria, with Rome in the Distance. 

The Invalid’s Portion. 

The Dormouse. 

Help Draws Christian out of the Slough of Despond. 

The Betrothal. 

The New Governess. 

The Osprey. 

Playing with Time. 

Modern Antioch. 

Savages Torturing a Prisoner Bound to a Horse.—The 
Four-Horned Trunk Fish. 

Joseph Donohue 

In the days of the ‘** Roundheads. 
George,’ said Nancy, 
broom in hand.’’ 

** Don’t! it's Papa’s Dinner.” 

The Faithful Horse. 

Brotherly Affection 

The Outcast’s Christmas. 

Grandpapa’s Watch, 

Private Theatricals, 

“Thy Kingdom Come.” 

Portrait—Rev. James A, Duncan, D.D. 

Dedication of the Roger Williams Monument 

Roger Williams’s House, 

Portrait—Most Reverend James Gibbons, Archbishop of 
Baltimore. 


The Laboratory. — 


‘I tell you what, 
coming to the door, with her 


for this Magazine are ready for sale at the close of each volume, pric® 


This Magazine has, within the space of a few months, taken so firm a hold or the general public, that it may 


now be said to rank among the first publications of either the Old or the New World. 


tributors some of the ablest writers, lay and clerical, 


It numbers among its con- 


on either side of the Atlantic; and is so perfect in all its 


departments as to bid defiance to anything like successful rivalry. 


Each Number contains 128 finely-printed pages, teeming with stirring tales, instructive sketches, religious 
topics and essays, together with subjects of general interest, all of which are profusely illustrated, 


PUBLISHED ON Ist OF EVERY MONTH. 


Annual Subscription, $3':; Single Copies, 25 Cents, Post-paid. 
EHrank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York 

















PRINTING PRESSES. 


Hand-Inkers, from $2 to $60. , Circu- 
Self-inkers. from $10 to $85. : lars 
Rotary. from $60 to $150. The) free. 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu- 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 

YOUNG AMERICA PRESS 00., 35 ) Murray St., New York, 


Health Restored! z 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, who have tried in vain 
every advertised r-medy, will learn of a simple cure by 
addressing Davipgox & Co., 86 Nassau St., New York. 
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Extra Mixed Cards, oe Oriental, ete., 


( SCHWENCKE, successor to G. GUNZENHAUSER, 
e 

constantly on band, and made to order at shortest notice. 
Card Co.,Woonsocket, R.I. Samples 25c. Prices free. 
LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 
Flirtation Cards, 10c. Dime Co. ,Clintonville, Conn. 
Mixed Cards, with name, 10c and stamp. 
matism. Box 34 Pills, $1.25 by mail. H. PLANTEN & 

cts., post paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

2i with name, 10 cts. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 


Manufacturer Fine Hair Jewelry, 43 Maiden Lane, 
New York. Solid Gold Mountings for Hair Jewelry kept 
CS PRINTERS buy 1,000 Var Blank Cards from N.E. 
ELEGANT CARDS, name in gold, silver or 
jet, 10c. G. A. SPRING & CO,, E. Wallingford, Conn. 
5 w case, lsc, Outfit 10c. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn. 
60 Fine Mixed Cards (24 styles), with name, 13c. 25 
FANCY CARDS, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike 
with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
6 Ag’ ts Outi, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 
Blairc’s Pills.—English Remedy for Gout and Rheu- 
SON, 224 William Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 
4 {xtra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
OUR NAME printed on 50 mixed Cards for 18c., 
Fun Cards, 10c. Curvton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10 cts. , 
EV post- paid, | Gro. } L Reep & Co., Nassau, _New York. 


ELEGANT GILT-EDGED CARDS, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. C, Vaxyx & Co., N. Chatham, N.Y 





WORK FOR ALL. 


In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarge), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper in the World, with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outfit Freé. 
Address, P. O. P.O. VICKERY, , Augusta, Maine. 


and Morphine habit cured. 
The Original and only absolute 
Send stamp for book on 
Opium Eating, to W. B. hr ty 
Worthingtva. Greene Co.. Ind. 


SUFFERERS ©: 


by addressing, | Dr. yr. JAQUES & 





from Nervous Dssiuiry, 
etc., can learn of a certain 
and speedy ren Sree, 
., Cinc innatl, 


Seven shot revolver, with 


REVOLVER FRE e box cartridges. Address, 


J. Bown & Sox, 136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


b 


| 


| 


| 


( Catalogue | fre 2e 


| Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner (Weekly) ree 
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Agents Wanted. 
| NEW GOOD 





a 
never before introduced for Agents. 


Bary that can't be beat. Mammoth 
cl. N ASON & CO., 111 Nassaa St. , N.Y. 





to 


sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam 
ples tree. Taylor Bros. & Co. , leveland, O 0 


BIG PAY': 
Der 


PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand P rinting Stamps. 


rms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0 
50 2 MON TH,—Agents wanted 36 best 
selling articles in the world, One sample 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


Ralary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to dealei s. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent 1: 4 
ment. addres: GRANT = 
2, 4, | 6 ball 8 Ho e &t., Cincinnati, O. 





$1200 


be as PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 





inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents Address, A. COULTER ¢ & Co., Chicago. 





Agents wanted everywhere. 


| year. 
| Bs ol strictly legitimate. articu- 
lars free. Address, J. WorTtH & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, ON, A .YEARLY.SALARY | 
N 9125s! err ees eee CIGARS 


Send 3c. stamp to insure ans: 
60 AGENT’S profits per week. Will 


pales 





8. FOSTER & CO., Cuxcixxats, 0. 
prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 
just patented. Samples sent free to 








all. _ Addr ess, W. - CHIDE STER, | 218 Fulton St, N. 
WATCH and CHAIN ONLY $20. 
J 4 Cheapest in the World! Sample 
WATCH and CHAIN FREE to 


Agents 


$25 30" 


3000": 


GENTS WANTED, $65 week, 29 New Articles, Novelties 
A Sporting | Goods. Catalegues free Lane, 2 29 B’ way,N Y. 


Per Monta dha Expenses 
or Commission toa few geod “YEARLY 
men tonal our TEAS ve DEALERS. Contract 
co., New 40 Palier Block, Deabore Deartorn Strest, Chionge, Ile 
"4 GENTS ) wanted everywhere in Tea, Coffee, Spices 
A Best Plan and Largest Assortment offered. Estab- 
lished Tea Agents please write for list of reduced prices 


to the Great American Republican Tea Co., 81 Barclay 
Street, New York. 


c M. LININGTON, 47 Jackson St, Chicago. 
Illustrated Catalogue 
Boston, Mass. 


A DAY TO AGENTS 
Free. J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, 





FREE SAMPL ES to be givento men 
and women in search of honorable and 
rrofitable work P. MORRIS, Chicago. 








Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe to Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Periodicals. The 
most Popular Publications in the 
World. (Postage Free.) 


Y'rly Sub'a 

Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper (Weekly) $4.00 
The only Pictorial Record of Current Events. 

Devoted to News, Literature, Art and Science. 

4.06 

The Best American Family Journal, Story Pa- 
per and Home Friend. 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitun : 
(In the German language.) A Weekly Com- 
pendium of News and Literature. 

Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal (Weekly). . ‘ 
The Highest Exponent of Fashion and Taste. 


The New Yor’: Illustrated Times (Weekly).... 
A Brilliant Portrayal of the Romantic and Ex- 
citing Side of Everyday Experience. 

Frank Leslie’s Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly....... 
The only Boys’ Paper that can be heartily 
encouraged. 

Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine (Monthly).. 
Regarded universally as a Fashion Standard. 

Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine (Monthly)... 
The Best Pictorial Religious Periodical. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
The Cheapest and Most Attractive Magazine 

Frank Leslie's Boys of America (Monthly)..... 
A very popular monthly. 

Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours (Monthly) 
Cheap and Entertaining. Devoted to Fiction 
Every Article Complete 

Frank Leslie's Budget of Fun (Monthly). . 
Filled with Intelligent Humor. 


Frank Leslie's Jolly Joker (Monthly) 
Side-splitting Fup and Comic Pictures. 


Frank Leslie's Comic Almanac, per copy 
A Racy Annual Compendium of Fun, Humer 
and Information. 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


3.00 
3.00 


1.50 


One copy Lapy’s Macazing and ILLusTRATED NEWS 
» 
PAPER, ONC YCAF.....cesececcesceccececes oocecQe G8 


One copy Lapy’s MaGazing and CHIMNEY Ohi 


ONE YOAT.....ccececcceecececscceccccecssseses 
One copy Lapy’s MaGazine and Lapy’s JOURNAL, 
OUC VOAT. 2... ce cece ee eeeeeeceeeeeccneeeeceses 7.06 
One copy ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER or CHIMNEY CoR 
NER and BupGet or Fun, one year...........-. 5,00 
One copy ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, CHIMNEY CoR- 
NER and Lapy's MAGAZINE, one year........... 10.00 
One copy Boys’ & Gris’ Weekly and Boys oF 
AMERICA, ONC YOAP... cece cee cceceecccesecses 3.56 
One copy PorvuLaR Montaty and any one of our $4 
i 6.00 


Publications, one year. ........ceeeceeececceee 


of our $4 
6 


copy Sunpay MaGazing and 


Publications, one year 


One any 
One copy PLEASANT Hovrs and any one of our $4 


Publications, one year 475 


5 copies of either of our 
to be sent to different 
free. 


Any subscriber sending for 
Publications, at the full rates, 
addresses, will be entitied to an extra copy 

Our Publications are always stopped when the term of 
Subscription expires It is not necessary to give notice 
of discontinuance 


In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be careful 
to send name and address in full 


We cannot change the name or address of a subscriber 
unless he gives us his former as well as his present 
address, also name of paper 


In remitting by mail, send P. O. Order, Draft, or Regis 
terea Letter. 
Nots.—The number or date with which a subscription 


ends is indicated on the printed address 


Frank Leslic, 537 Pearl Street, New Yor& 
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opt Sons, 


2-504 BROADWAY), 


ta Avenue, 
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eques and Wraps, 


& Gloves. 


AND AT 
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ats, Collars 
\SSORTMENTS, 
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or infor emati on desired, will 
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tops. $120, 13, $96, 12, $35, 9, 
750, only $235. Send for con 
’. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 








: PRESENTS 


Ws 'S SHIRTS. 


‘ress Shirts, be st qu ality, 

»« 1] gation to take any shirts | 
y etisfictory 

. ARS AND CUFFS. 

3 ry best, $1.50 per dozen. 
rw Bi ’ ‘* 25 cents per pair. 
jee, SS CN DERWEAR,. 

Wits ris ana Drawers, best 
. $1 50 each. 
1 50 each. 





you 8, ‘Lest quality. 
vers and Vests, extra 
elapse eeteseracsee. were OME 
Ss UMBRELLAS. 

ger ota $1 each. 
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, on application. 





"AL TU RING COMPANY, 
it reer Street. New York. 
nt e publishers of this dry cache 


1) RS > 7. 
4S) ScIORTIORS 
. SB 1 LANTERN SLIDES, 
ic) ¥, 130 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ce and efficiency, for private or for 
public use, they stand 


fe h RIVALED 








Catalogues, 10 cents, 
t 
lide, "28 cents, 











NY FER ox HOLIDAYS! 


We w these TTARD TIMES and 
the lf ‘ \ lispes of 10) NEW PIANOS 
enlo iY rsteclacs makers at lower 
pei.: "OS iastaitments, than ever be- 






fore ow | fy .tevs’ PIANOS & ORGANS 
e th; SMR MA’>"S, warranted for 5 
yea. 1 J Sf leguecs Mailed. Great in- 
rarer. ¢ sw © ad. PIANOS, 7-octave, 
BlId: - 4 “Bc. ©i59. ORGANS, 2 sto 
i 1 3 ; 4s os, £6558 stops, $70; 
1) t+9; +2 «300: in perfect order, not used 
a ' half price. HORACE 


Manufactarers and 
Street, Now Ve New York. 


Fl < 1 
A P es 
D «al 7 iftia 
Eq. } WEIS, sox 
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‘ (Cs iematianaden ot MEER. 
fal M GOOD, wholesale and re- 
27 John Street. 
or Cire ular to P. 0 Box 5009. 





ABBERTON, 
t P pular Author of the day, 


a i e success of 
WH iieS FOLKS,” 


from the sale of which 
MAKING MONEY FAST. 


ie ') ca scribers in a week; ancother 
to real sketches from The School- 

or ivrst Prayer at Hanney’s to 
rand the Atheneum, 
ury matters in Eng- 


ai Spec'a’o 
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i iudsomely Illustrated. 
, £2. OTHERS, Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


vod Cirenlars & Cloaks, 
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ASSISTANCE. 


A CALL FOR 


Uncts Sam—“Brother Kimball, when youve got done with your work up there, I wish you'd 
he peaia me to get rid ln my load!” 


ESTABLISHED 18653. 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 


Received the HIGHEST Award and Diploma for 


‘FANCY FURS, SEAL SACQUES, ROBES. Etc, Etce., 


449 BROADWAY & 26 MERCER ST., bet. HOWARD & GRAND STS., NEW YORK. 
We are the only Fur House of this city which received the Award at the Centennial Exhibition. 


STHEIN WAY 


Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOS 


In order to protect the public against imposition, and as a rebuke to unscrupulous advertisers, the Judges on 

Pianos at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, have given to Steinway & Sons the following 
CERTIFICATE: 

“THIS IS TO CERTIFY that the piano-fortes of Messrs. Steinwry & Sons, comprising Concert and Parlor Grund, 
Square and Upright, exhibited by them at the Centennial Exposition « at Philadelphia in 1876, presented the greatest to 
tality of excellent qualities and novelty of construction, and in all poin‘s of excellence they received our highest average 
of points, and accordingly our unanimcus opinion concedes to Messrs. Steinway & Sons ‘Highest degree of excellence in 
“ali their styles.’” [Dated July 28, 1877. 

Signed : 

J. E. HInGarp, 
Henry K. OLIver, 


Gero. F. Bristow, JoserH Henry, 
Hewyry C. Watson, F. A. P. BARNARD. 


Ep. Favre PERRET, 
J. SCHIEDMAYER, 


Wituiam THomson, 
E. Levasseur, 


Extracts made and copied from the note-books of the Examining Judges, duly certified by them, reveal the 
significant fact that ther ratings on each and every style of pianofortes exhibited by STEINWAY & SONS were 
far above all other competing exhibitors, and reached a 
GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
95 1-2 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96!! 
Sa The next highest exhibitor’s average only 
3-4 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96! 
THE ABOVE CERTIFICATES CAN BE SEEN AT OUR WAREROOMS 
All tables of ratings published by other piano-forte manufacturers are declared false and fraudulent by the Judges 
Every Steinway Piano is fully warranted for five years. 
aa illustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ WAREROOMS, 


STEINWAY HALL, Nos, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, Hew York. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


ank Leslie’s Lady’ s Magazine, 


THE 








Most Complete, Beautiful and Select Fashion Miscellany Published. 





It contains Elegantly Colored Fashion Plates, imported expressly from Paris, monthly, for the 
xclusive use of this Magazine; Beautifal Illustrations of home and foreign subjects ; the most select 
Stories; a fund of General Information ; Poetry, etc., etc. 

This Magazine is held in high estimation by its many thousand patrons, and should be found on the table of 
every lady in the land. Those who have once possessed it cannot give it up. 





Annual Subscription, $3.50, Postpaid. 


PUBLISHED on the 15th of EACH MONTH. 
Address, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, osama ees ere mes 


65 Broap St., Nsw York. 








[January 5, 1877. 


SAVE THE PIECES. 


Tue bold little boys, 

Who smash up their toys 

iould save all the pieces with care 
vith SPALDING’S RICH GLUE 









Fo 
They !l be made good as new 

Another year’s hacking to bear 
If t nirrors are smashed 


Or the dishes all crashed 
Save the pieces no matter how small 
For the glue is at hand, 
That will make them withstand 
Nitro-glycerine, rockrent or ball 


Save the pieces, we say, 
And you'll find it will pay— 
Tried old friends are much better than new, 
To save these hard time 
We aid Christmas chimes 
Se calaiaane SPALDING’S GOOD GLUE. 


Worth your Anton, 


Just bought at a sacrifice by JOHN H. JOHNSTON, 
Jeweler, 150 Bowery, corner Broome Street, New York. 
he following goods, whi« h wil 2 sold at less than cost 
of importation or manufacturers’ prices. 
Gents’ Waltham Stem Winders, 
10 K Cases, $50 
14 k ‘© $70, $90, $100. 
Is K © $90, $110, $125 


Waltham Key Winders, $40, 50, 
60, 80, 100 
and Stem Wind 


ultham Ke ‘ id- 
alc es. ers, silver, $20, 30, 40, 50 
wiss Ke y Winders, $8, 11, 13, 
18 30. 


Swiss Ste m Winders, $25 to 40. 
Ladies’ Watches, Stem Winders, 
$50 to 125 


Key Winders, $25, 35, 40, 50 to 
90 
Pair 8 Carat Brilliants. Cost 


$1,5.0, Price $950. 
ro 7 Carat Brilliants. Cost 
300. Price $800 
Pr ira) , Carat Brilliants Cost 
$75 . Rain $475 
, Br nts. Cost 






gid ce $37: 
Pair 2 C arat Brilliants. Cost 
325 Price $200 


s wale Stone Rings, $10 to 
$7,000, 
Tea Sets, $400, cost $900. Urn and 
5 pieces. Gorham make. 
Tea set, $225, cost $450. 5 large 


pieces. 

Elegant Wedding Presents, in cases, 

$5 to $50, that cost double to manu- 

facture. Cash paid for duplicates 

wedding presents of every descrip- 

tion. 

Pins and Earrings, $8, $12, $15, 
$20, to $ 

Studs and Sleeve Butt ms, $3, $5, 
$8, $10 to $50 

14 K Chains, $1.10 per put. Brace 


lets, $i 5 to $150. 
ewe if 14 K Opera Chains, $1.3) per pwt. 
Scarf Pins and Ring:, $3 to $20. 


Pencils, $2 to $15. Spectacles and 





Eye-glasses, $6, $8, $10. 

Cameo Rings, $6, 8, 12, to 40, with 
Diamonds. 

Amethyst Rings, $4, 6, 8, 10, to 40, 
with Diamonds. 

Onyx Seal Rings, $4, 6, 8, 10, to £0, 
with Diamonds. 

Turquois Rings, $5, 8, 10, 15, to 25, 
with Diamonds. 

Tea Sets, $42; usual price $60. 


PLATED Tea Sets, $35; usual price $50. 
. Baskets, Castors, Urns, Pitchers, 
WARE. Goblets, Cups, Forks, & Spoons 


In proportion. 


Watches Sold by Instalments. 
ARTICLES SENT C. 0. D. EVERYWHERE 


INLAID- FLOORS. 
National Wood M’f’g Co., 


950 BROADWAY near 23d St., 
NEW-YORK. 





Machine Cut. Elegant 
Designs. Cheapest in 
the world. Send for 
136 East 28th Street, N. Y. 








price-list. J. Z. Girrorp, 








PECK & SNYDER'S AMERICAN@s 
CLUB SKATE 


ING NO HEEL. rorgs aT MENCH: PRL oe o1. 


AT pove’& ‘cine res.1 gd 
CATALOG 


Hy VBE Tak 
or "pravrEs & srayeth eaneares Bei g8hvoe MAMUFAGIURERS. 


$2 SELF-INKER KEYSTONE PRESS. 
100 Printing Letters, Roller, Ink, Reglets, 
Leads, Cards, Type and outside Case. Press 
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As the time approaches for the renewal of subscrip- 
tions, THE SUN would remind its friends and well-wish 
ers everywhere that it is again a candidate for their 
congjderation and support. Upon its record for the past 
ten years it relies fora continuance of the hearty sym- 
pathy and generous co-operation which have hitherto 
been extended to it from every quarter of the Union. 

The Daily Sun is a four-page sheet of 28 columns; 
price by mail, post-paid, 55 cents a month, or $6.50 
per year. 

The Sunday edition of THe Sun is an eight-page sheet 
of 56 columns. While giving the news of the day, it also 
contains a large amount of literary and miscellaneous 
matter specially prepared for it. Tie Sunpay Sun has 
met with great success. Po:t-paid $1.20 a year. 

The Weekly Sun. 

Who does not know Toe Weexty Sun? It circulates 
throughout the United States, the Canadas, and be 
yond. Ninety thousand families greet its welcome 
pages weekly, and regard it in the light of guide, coun 
selor and friend. Its news, editorial, agricultural, and 
literary departments, make it essentially a journal for 
the family and the fireside. Terms: One Dollar ayear, 
post-paid. This price, quality considered, makes it the 
cheapest newspaper published. For clubs of ten, with 
$10 cash, we will send an extra copy free. Address, 


PUBLISHER OF THE SUN, New York City. 











